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Halleck’s History of Our Country 


FOR HIGHER GRADES 


By REUBEN Post HALLECK, M.A., LL. D. 


Author of “History of American Literature” and ‘*New Enelish Literature” 





HIS history is the result of several years of work by a man who is 
not only an experienced teacher of history but also a writer of widely 
successful books. Mr. Halleck has a rare understanding of the 

adolescent age. He knows how to captivate and hold the interest of boys 
and girls. In this book he recreates history so that it actually lives again 
in the mind of the pupil. 


A “History of Our Country” emphasizes especially the life, progress 
and industries of the people. It is the first school history to give adequate 
attention to women and to social welfare work. It teaches the facts which 
everyone should know, from the Pilgrim ideals down to the new Social aims 
and patriotic duties of the twentieth century. The teaching material at the 
ends of the chapters includes summaries for review, references for teachers, 
and under “Activities” various kinds of work for pupils, project problems, etc. 





The illustrations, both black and colored, have been selected with un- 
usual care. Extracts from old journals, fac-similes from early newspapers, 
quaint, contemporary pictures, as well as the artistic pictures by modern 
artists have been lavishly used. They add greatly to both the interest and 
the educative value of the book. There are also new and helpful maps. 


596 Pages . Richly Illustrated . Price, $1.60 
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ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY 


A CONSTRUCTIVE TEXTBOOK FOR HIGH 


SCHOOLS AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 


By ROSS L. FINNEY 
University of Minnesota 


This book is intended to help the 
student discover for himself what the 
most worth-while activities and satisfy- 
ing interests of life are; and why they 
are worth while and satisfying. 


It emphasizes not social problems, 
but the normal functions of funda- 
mental institutions, such as the family, 
the community, industry, the state, the 
school, the church. The treatment is 
concrete. 


Questions and reading lists on each 
chapter. 
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305 New England 
Cities and Towns 


use NEwW-WoRLD SPELLER, by Julia 
H. Wohlfarth and Lillian E. Rogers. 
Eight states, Alaska, and hundreds of 
counties and cities also use the book. 


It is its scientifically chosen word list | 
combined with a real method of teach- 
ing spelling that has made the sales of 
New-Wor.ip SpPELLER the largest of 
any spelling book now published. 


Three textbooks for grades 1 to 8. | 
Write for New-World Speller Brief. 
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Drill Exercises and Problems in Arithmetic 


More than four thousand classified and graded problems for classes from the 


fourth to the eighth year. 


basal text or without any text. 
one for grades seven and eight. 


The work has been tried and tested with many 
classes before publication and found most useful. 
Two books, one for grades four to six, and 


It may be used with a 





Davis’ Modern Readings 


Selections from more than sixty modern authors, arranged for silent and 
oral reading. They will acquaint pupils with the literature of today and 
inspire them to further reading. Two books, for the upper grades. 
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The Department of Superiritendence will 
meet in Chicago February 24-28. 
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ON TO WASHINGTON 

The summer meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be in Washington, D.C., 
June 29-July 5. 

The Executive Committee at its September 
meeting voted unanimously to meet in Wash- 
ington next July, provided arrangements could 
be made therefor. 

At an earlier date than usual arrangements 
have been completed, and the meeting will be 
held in the city of the headquarters of the 
National Education Association, and the one 
thousand delegates and more will hecome 
familiar with the headquarters and see its 
staff in action. 

This has many highly important features. 
It will be by far the largest delegate meeting; 
will stabilize the delegate functioning of the 
Association, and will add thereto an important 
patriotic activity which will have high signifi- 
cance in 1924. “On to Washington” is to be 
the slogan of the president, Miss Olive M. 
Jones, 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLUB 

A suggestive and noteworthy scheme of 
organized clubs among students is that recently 
formed at Little Rock, Arkansas, by the 
West Side Junicr High School. Each club has 
2 teacher for a “ sponsor,” the pupils doing the 
work, and the typewritten bulletin of Club 
Notes written and issued by the pupils without 









correction, is an admirable digest of what is 
going on. 

The list of clubs is astonishing in variety 
and interest. The ‘ Seton-Animal-Bird” Club 
had a spelling match (only names of animals 
and birds being spelled) by two sides, “ Lions ” 
and “ Tigers.” The “Know Your City” Club 
collects clippings for a scrap book on “ Little 
Rock” and makes visits to local institutions. 
Ameng other novel clubs are the Cozy Corner 
Club; the Home Economics Civb; the Social 
Hour Club; Current History; Basketry; Public 
Speaking and Debating: Kite Club: the Radie 
Club; Airplane; orchestra; Civic Camera; Girl 
Reserves; Camp Fire; Boys’ and Girls’ Athletic 
Clubs; Science Club: Thespian and Pickwick 
Dramatic Clubs: First Aid; Folk Lore; etc. 
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SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


Professor C. E. Turner of the Department 
of Biology, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, is making a most valuable applica- 
tion of the influence of the School of Public 
Health to the public school system of Massa- 
chusetts. At a Mothercraft and Child Welfare 
Conference, presided over by Miss May Dickin- 
son, R. N., Founder of Mothercraft. on Octeo- 
ber 10, coincident with the meetings in Boston 
of the American Public Health Association, 
Professor Turner outlined his plan for a wni- 
fed health program for schools. He urged 
that “The school health program, to be effec- 
tive, must be linked up with the community. 
here must be a tie by which we can bring 
the school program and the child health pro- 
gram oi the home into a unified whole. The 
three phases of our school health program, as 
we have worked it out, are protection, correc- 
‘ion, and health promotion. We have been 
making some experiments at Malden, where 
Mrs. E. F. Wellington, a member of the 
Massachusetts State Mothercraft and Child 
Welfare Department, has had a very helpful 
and very definite interest.” Professor Turner 
paid a tribute to the vital importance of the 
work of the Women’s Clubs in promoting in- 
telligent leadership among the women who are 
able to make the tic between the school and 
the home, and he made a plea for instruction 
of Motkercraft as an important phase of school 
work. 
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National Education Association, Washington, 
D.C., June 29-July 5. 
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NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS 


The annual meeting of the New England 
superintendents in Boston and Cambridge was, 
as usual, an occasion of rare significance. As 
one looks upon that body cf men and considers 
what they stand for in ability, in opportunity, 
and in responsibility, and appreciates how mias- 
terfully they meet the public and professional 
expectation, he can but be proud of the educa- 
tional leadership cf the Land of the Pilgrims 
and Puritans. 

The superintendency, both administratively 
and professionally, is a New England institu- 
tion, and every important evolution of the 
science and art of supervision has been cradled 
in New England. 

The expert supervision of rural schools 
th:ough the district system is a New England 
creation and the universal expert supervision 
of rural schools was first attained in Massachu- 
setts. The first successful attempt to free the 
office of superintendent from political abuse 
was in New England. 

Here for the first time city, district an: 
state superintendents were elected withont 
reference to the Iccality from which they came. 

At one time the superintendent of Spring- 
field came from Colorado, via Baltimore, of 
Worcester from Omaha, of Providence from 
Indianapolis, of New Haver from Michigan, of 
Haverhill from Vermont, of Newton from New 
Jersey, of Somerviile irom Washington, D.C., 
of Boston from Cleveland. 

Even now the state superintendent of Maine 
is from Nebraska, of Vermont from Massachu- 


setts, of Massachusetts from Maine, of Rhode 
Island from Vermont, of Connecticut from New 
Jersey, and the previous state commissioner 
of Massachusetts was from California. 

This is not merely interesting, it represezits 
the fundamental professional freedom from 
local pride and from local political domineer- 
ance. This has been the common practice for 
half a century. 

New England was the first to have any 
state put a city superintendent on tenure. This 
was not possible until there had ceased to be 
any anxious thought on the part of a superin- 
tendent as to his re-election. 

There was never a2 time when as large a 
percentage of the city superintendents were 
violently changed as in Illinois this year, as 
are liable to be changed in some states in the 
West any vear. 

There was never a time when as many dis- 
trict superintendents in a New England state 
were changed as there were county superin- 
tendents changed in several states at the last 
re-election period. 

We do not call attention to this boastfully, 
but merely to make record of the evolution of 
security in supervision in the section in which 
both administrative and professional super- 
vision was born. 

As we looked upon the suferintendents of 
New England assembled last week we cculd 
but wish that they could appreciate what they 
are, what they enjoy and why they are what 
they are, and why they can enjoy their life. 





NEW YORK HCNORS MISS JONES 


Under the leadership of Ambrose Cort, New 
York State director of the National Education 
Asscciation, the Principals’ Association, the 
City Board of Education and others, more than 
1,400 schocl people honcred Miss Olive M. 
Jones, president of the National Education 
Association, with a reception and banquet at 
Hotel <ommodore, November 10. 

We have never known anything more pro- 
fessionally impressive than the speaking under 
the briiliant leadership of Dr. John H. Finley, 
who gave the occasion the flavor of a notable 
literary postprandial function. Every speaker 
honcred the occasion with a brief, sparkling 
after-dinner address. We had heard most of 


the speakers many times, and thev were 
never _ better. Dr. Finley could not 
have done better had he been introducing 


Chauncey M. Depew, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
Mark Littleton or Will Rogers. There was not 
a careless phrase in any presentation. 

John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner 
of Education, rose to the occasion equal to any 
master of the art of after-dinner speaking. 
By-the-by, we have heard Dr. Tigert on 


several occasions recently and every time he 
has been high man, something new, important 
and captivating. 





Dr. William K. Owen’s pcertraval of the 
especial qualifications of Miss Jones for leader- 
ship, especially at this time, had_ historical 
sketching, recent demonstration of rare ability 
and characterization of personality unparalleled 
in our experience. 

Dr. William L. Ettinger quite outdid himself, 
which is all one needs to say, as he spoke for 
the city and for his official associates in con- 
gratulating educational New York in having 
the honor of the presidency of the National 
Education Association come to the city at this 
time. 

Frank P. Graves, state commissioner of New 
York, rounded out the official recognition of the 
significance of the occasion, and he kept the 
pace set by the other speakers. 

Miss Charl O. Williams spoke for the head- 
quarters staff of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Sara L. Rhodes spoke for the New 
York Principals’ Association, whose president 


she is. Miss Mary Garrett Hay spoke for the 
Woman’s City Club, and Monsignor H, 
Schlueter, superintendent of the Parochial 


Schools of New York City, made as significant 
en address as could be made by any one on 
that occasion. Miss Jones rounded out the pro- 
gram in an address that justified all the praises 
spoken so generously by all who spoke. 
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PIONEERS IN EDUCATION—(X.) 


DR. WILLIAM T. HARRIS 


A, E, WINSHIP 


My acquaintance with Dr. William T. Harris 
dates from 1886.when I became editor of the 
journal of Education. I had idealized him as 
superintendent of St. Louis. but when he came 
to Concord and bought the Hawthorne home 
next tc that of Bronson Alcott, and became a 
fellow promoter of the Concord School of 
Philosophy I somehow had a repellant reaction. 

I went up there for one day, a half-day prob- 
ably. It all seemed thoroughly ludicrous. I 
had admired Bronson Alcott almost idola- 
trously when he came to the Bridgewater State 
Normal School to lecture in my student days 
and in my days in the faculty, but the influence 
of Alcott on Harris or of Harris on Alcott 
seemed to have ruined both of them. 

When I took over the Journal of Education 
in March, 1886, I had as my earliest comrades 
Charies H. Ames and Edwin D. Mead, whom i 
had known intimately hefore that, and it 
was natural that I should commercialize that 
acquaintance into friendship. Both worshinped 
Dr. Harris,and I at once went with them to 
hear Dr. Harris lecture at some Back Bay 
parlor class. 

To my utter amazement Dr. Harris was more 
interested in knowing me than I was in know- 
ing him,and he proceeded at once to commer- 
cialize the acquaintance, for he thought I had 
had mcre to do with Dr. G. Stanlev Hall’s 
famous lecture course in Wesleyan Hall than 
I had. 

He proposed at once that 
course of lectures for him similar to the 
course that Stanley Hall gave. He had tried 
the parlor course and it had fizzled. He wanted 
to get away from the reputation born of the 
Concord School of Philosophy. 

The whole situation was sort of paralvzing. 
He said he greatly desired and professionally 
needed adequate educational prcminence in 
Boston such as I alone could give him. 

If he could have seen the attitude of my 
mind it would have been quite startling. A 
few days betore I was hoping for an oppor- 
tunity to look from a distance at this idolized 
being, and now he was pacing my editorial 

sanctum, his hands behind him, telling me how 


I arrange a 


I was led to depart from my plan and intro- 
duce the chapters on Dr. Harris because of the 
sudden death of Ex-Governor Samuel W. McCall 
of Massachusetts on November 4, because of the 


much he needed me, and proceeding without 
waiting for me, in my dazed condition, to say 
yea or nay. 

I was younger than I am now. and knew 
no such word as fail, or hesitate even. and 
two days later when he called { reported that I 
had arranged with Dean William E. Hunting- 
ton of Boston Universitv. then on Somerset 
street, across trom my office, for 2 course of 
lectures, the University to provide the hall 
and $75, and the ticket sales money to go to 
Dr. Harris. The swiftness of the arrangement 
for which he seemed to have been longing pro- 
duced a profound impression upon him. 

The attendance was not a great success, but 
the newspaper publicity was really wonderful, 
and Dr. Harris had achieved the Boston recog- 
nition he so much craved. This was in the 
autumn of 1887. 

Naturally Mr. Ames and Mr. Mead were ia 
ecstacies over the sudden “coming out ” of the 
man whom they worshipped. T did not come 
out from under the dazed condition so suddenly 
created. Dr. Harris came to my office fre- 
guently and was almost oppressively apprecia- 
tive of the part I had in it all. 

Dr. Harris had had prestige in the National 
Fducation Association. which had _ suddenly 
blossomed out into a prosperous organization 
under the magic touch of my _ predecessor, 
Thomas W. Bicknell, in 1884, and ripened into 
rich fruitage under the presidency 
ciate, William FE. Sheldon, in 1887. 

The friends cf Dr. Harris in the West hail 
been quite embittered by the neglect of their 
idol in New England, so that the sudden recoz- 
nition given him quite changed their attitude 
toward Boston. Dr. Harris in 1887 was as far 
removed from the Dr. Harris of 1885 as lan- 
guage can portray. but it was no greater than 
the Boston of 1887 and 1885 in the appreciation 
of the West. 

Tedious as this chapter is, it is absolutely 
necessary to any appreciation of the marvelous 
transformation to 1889, when Dr. Harris be- 
came United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 


of my asse- 


* . * 


part he played in my service to the country 
in the appointment of Dr. Harris as United 
States Commissioner of Education. 


McCALL’S FAMOUS SPEECH 
[Boston Sunday Globe, November 11, 1923.] 


While the press and platform are magnify- 
ing the honors and ability of Samuel W. 
McCall, ex-Governor of Massachusetts, it is 
well to recall one of the pivotal moments in his 
public life, carrying an influence for which he 






deserves large credit which has never been 
accorded him. 

Massachusetts has the best system of super- 
vision of country schools in America, and all 
good supervision of country schools is pat- 
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terned after the Massachusetts District Super- 
vision and ali of this notable efficiency in the 
improvement of.rural schools should be credited 
to one brief speech by Mr. McCall in the 
Massachusetts House of Kepresentatives in his 
first legislative term, 1888 

Incidentally that brief speech made Dr. Wil- 
jiam T. Harris United States Commuissioner of 
Education for fourteen years, and, more inci- 
dentally, played an important part in McCall's 
Congressional service of twenty vears. 

Turning peints in human affairs, individual 
and group, are more vital than the more spec- 
tacular later triumphs, and as I am probably 
the only one whe ever realized the high sig- 
nificance of that brief speech in the Massachu- 
setts legislature it may be worthy of record. 

For two years the reactionary forces and the 
friends of educational progress had been pre- 
paring for a crisis that was inevitable and the 
reactionaries chose the issue and the time, 
both of which were to tlieir advantige. 

The issue of the opposition was the inde- 
pendence of local school authorities of inter- 
ference by state officials. Thirty-five years 
ago the prejudice against certralization was 
infinitely more bitter than it is todav. The 
legislative leadership was all with the oppesi- 
tion. William E. Barrett, publisher of the Bos- 
ton Advertiser, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, was the Hceuse leader, and 
he made opposition to the bill one of his star 
acts. 

Much against my wish I was made responsi- 


ble for the success of the bill. The 
opposition of the bili was _ responsibkle 
for this unexpected designation of my 


leadership for the bill. For many reasons this 
seemed most unfortunate. In fact everything 
went wrong for the pill. i had done my best 
and saw only overwhelming defeat. The 
attacks by the reactionaries were fierce and 
furious and the defence weak and blundering. 

It was at this juncture that McCall rose, and 
in his best form analyzed the situation which 
made the future of the schools of Massachu- 
setts the plaything of petty politics in legisla- 
tion. Mr. Barrett petulantly replied, whicia 
made the passage of the bill inevitable. and the 
vote was so near unanimous that there was no 
call for the “Yeas” and “Nays.” There has 
never peen anv such attempt to mass 


It has been interesting te watch the evolu- 
tion of men in public life, and one of the re- 
wards of having lived beyond three score vears 
and ten 1s that one can make an occasioral con- 
tribution to cne of the by-plays in public activi- 
ties. 

In the preceding chapter we called attention 
to the fact that Senator George F. Hoar, 
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the educational reactionarics since. 

Strange to say the credit for the triumph 
came to me, who had absolutely nothing to do 
with it, tor I had not even a speaking acquaint- 
ance with McCall before he made that speech. 
ft was just his manly attitude toward fair play 
and his disgust at secing the scherme to use 
iegislative politics to prevent desirable legista- 
tion for education. 

The next November, after the clection of 
President Harrison, Mr. Barrett called upon 
me, saying that I had beaten him to a frazzle 
in the Legislature; that he was to be a can- 
Jiaate fer Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives; that my friendliness was a vital factor, 
as be thought; and he wanted te assure me 
that educational progress would distinguish 
his administration. The Advertiser the next 
merning had, as its first editorial, praise of my 
educational and political leadership. 

The next day I received an appreciative letter 
from Senator George F. Hoar, enclosing this 
editcrial, inviting me to take luncheon with 
him at the Union Club en Park street, on 
which occasicn he wanted me to seiect a New 
England educator to succeed Colonel Dawson 
of Alabama as United States Commissioner of 
Education. It is a long story, but that lun- 
cheon, that editorial, that speech of Satnuel W. 
McCall made William T. Harris United States 
Commissioner of Fducation, the niost distin- 
guished scholar and educator to occupy that 
position. 

Four vears later there was a terrific Con- 
gressional Convention contest between Somer- 
ville and Medford with Edward Glines as a 
candidate, the Boston Ward of the district 
with Curtis Guild, Jr., as the leader of its 
forces, and Cambridge with McCall of Win- 
chester as its candidate. 

The candidates 
votes, and the balloting went on for hours 
without any change. The Glines delegates 
were in my hands, and ultimately our votes 
went to McCall, which was so unexpected that 
he had not even cigars for appreciation. That 
vote went to McCall largely as my apprecia- 
tion of that famous speech of his in the 
Legislative session of 1888. The twenty years 
in Congress ied to the Governorship and the 
tributes of today speak adequately the place 
he made for himself in public life. 


prompted by editorial appreciaticn in the Bosten 
Advertiser, whose editor desired my friendship 
in his campaign for the speakership ot* the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, had 
invited me to luncheon and had suggested that 
I suggest the name of a New England man 
to succeed Colonel Dawson as United States 
Commissioner cf Education. 





had practically the same 
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Dr. Harris was not considered available, as 
he had been a notorious Mugwump, anti-Harri- 
son, pro-Cleveland in a series of signed articles 
in the New York Independent during the cam- 
paign just closed. 

[ could think of no one who met the need 
of the hour. 

It was the custom then for the officers of 
the American Institute of Instruction and 
other schoolmen to dine together at the Parker 
House on the first Saturday of the year, and 
at this dinner in 1889 General Thomas J. Mor- 
gan, then principal of the Rhode Island State Ncr- 
mal School, told in conversation how close his 
relation had been to General Harrison, of 
whose regiment he had heen the major, and 
had followed his colonel into the brigade. 
always close behind him in every promotion, 
and said the intimacy had continued. 

As I had to return to my office 1 whispered 
in his ear: “You can be the next United 
States Commissioner of Education.” 

I had hardly reached my office before 
General Morgan entered, savirg it had never 
occurred to him to capitalize his friendship, but 
wondered why I had thought of it. When I 
told him of Senator Hear’s request that I pick 
the man he said that he knew hoth Senators 
Dawes and Hoar and several other New Eng- 
land Senators because of his activitv in Indian 
affairs. 

Il at ence saw Senator Hoar, who was de- 
lighted at the suggesticn, and asked me to go 
to Washington and see Senator Dawes, whs 
was most enthusiastic. 

On the day following the inauguration cf 
President Harrison, General Morgan and my- 
self had special audience. The President had 
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Jearned the line of events that Jed te the sug: 
gestion. He greeted General Morgan most 
heartily, said that nothing could please him 
more than the appointment, and unless some 
wholly unanticipated political objection was 
raised we might consider the matter 
settled. 

The President was especially happy that 
Senators Dawes and Hoar were heartily in 
sympathy with the appointnient. Abcut June 1 
I received a telegram from General Morgan 
from Washington, saving that he must see me 
the next morning. Affairs had reached a crisis 
in the Indian muddle and all parties insisted 
upon the appointment of General Morgan as 
Commissioner 0; Indian Affairs, but the Presi- 
dent would not make the change of pian unless 
T would agree to name the Commissioner cf 
Educaticn. 

I at once went to Washington to consult the 
President about Dr. Harris, calling attention 
to the political opposition. President Harrison 
said that under the circumstances my word 
would be law and gospel with him; said, if 
necessary, he would make it a personal appeint- 
ment. 

It was no easy matter to quict the oppositior 
ard Missouri and Indiana senators were ready 
to make the recommendations, but by July all 
was agreeable, and Dr. Harris received the 
appointment, and the only political pretests were 
in the New York Tribune and the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, both arcent party papers. 

Dr. Harris was intensely anxious for the 
appointment, and the seriousness of the situa- 
tion was deeply appreciated by him, and was 


largely responsitle for our keen friendship 
thereafter. 





“THESE ARE THE GIFTS I ASK” 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


These are the gifts I ask 
Of thee, Spirit serene: 
Strength for the daily task, 
Courage to face the road, 
Good cheer to help me bear the traveler’s load, 
And, for the hours of rest that come between, 
An inward joy in all things heard and seen. 
These are the sins I fain 
Would have thee take away: 
Malice, and cold disdain, 
Hot anger, sullen hate, 
Scorn of the lowly, envy of the great, 
And discontent that casts a shadow gray 
On all the brightness of the common day. 
These are the things I prize 
And hold of dearest worth: 
Light of the sapphire skies. 
Peace of the silent hills, 
Shelter of forests, comfort of the grass, 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadows of cloud that swiftly pass, 


And, after showers, 
The smell of flowers 
And of the good brown earth— 
And best of all, along the way, friendship and mirth. 
So let me keep 
These treasures of the humble heart 
In true possession, owning them by love; 
And when at last I can no longer move 
Among them freely, but must part 
From the green fields and from the waters clear 
Let me not creep 
Into some darkened room and hide 
From all that makes the world so bright and dear; 
But throw the windows wide 
To welcome in the light; 
And while I clasp a well-beloved hand, 
Let me once more have sight 
Of the deep sky and the far-smiling land— 
Then gently fall on sleep, 
And breathe my body back to Nature’s care, 
My spirit out to thee, God of the open air. 
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ADVANTAGES OF GETCHELL SPELLING— VIII.) 


FREDERICK G, GETCHELL 


The present paper is a continuation of the 
last, and is given over to a brief discussion of 
advantages. 

5. THE SUPERIOR PUPIL IS AIDED. 

The superior pupil can preceed to a mastery 
cf a wider and more difficult list. J. H. Harris 
in the Journal of Education (76: 263; On Im- 
proving Spelling by Elimination) makes a 
strong argument against the restricting of the 
spelling word list, based on the theory of every- 
Gay use, or what the average person requires. 
His contentions are that :— 

1. Such a standard is a low one. 

2. It is impossible to determine what words 
a child will be likely to use. 

3. There is something to be said for the 
value of the surplus. 

4. The ideal spelling course ... should in- 
clude all words that belong to the vocabulary 
of the best cducated people. “ Better to have 
a large vocabulary that you can’t always spell 
than a little one, beautifully spelled, that re- 
stricts your mental capacity to pinhead dimen- 
sions.” 

It is easily seen that we can now make pro- 
vision tor both ideas. Pupils of capacity can 
master the commmon words and proceed to 
higher flights, without any neglect of their less- 
gifted classmates, who can at least learn 
thoroughly the common words up to the limit 
of their ability. 

6. ATTENTION IS EARLY FOCUSED UPON 

DIFFICULTIES. 

The attention of the pupil is early focused 
upon the elements of greatest difficulty in a 
word and can be easily kept there until the 
difficulty is finally mastered. The omission of 
the difficulty from the skeleton insures that 
the attention will be drawn to it, not only 
from the first contact with the word tut at 
every future contact. 

Kallom (Journal of Educational Psychology, 
September, 1917, Some Causes of Misspellings) : 
“The point to be emphasized is that every word 
has some troublesome letter, or letters. These 
disturbing pa:ts should always be impressed on 
the mind of the child at the first session with 
the word, if possible.” 

7. THE CORRECT MOTIVE IS PRESENT. 

The correct motive will always be present, 
i.e., to spell the words correctly. No lesson in 
which that is not fully accomplished will 


advance the pupil or secure the recognition. of 
the teacher. No mere putting in of time or idle 
copying of words, the frequent recourse of the 
lazy or indifferent speller, will avail. He will 
quickly find that the teacher stands before him 
with a new and shining weapon, i.e. the power 
to test the results of his eftorts by a mere 
wave of the hand. 
8. THERE IS LITTLE CONTACT WITH 
INCORRECT FORMS. 

This is a very important consideration in a 
subject like spelling which deals with the 
acquirement of a purely technical equipment. 
Foreign language teachers are finding the ob- 
servance of this principle very helpful and are 
coming to recognize the harm involved in too 
much socializing of the recitation. The pupil 
corrector can be instructed.as already noted, to 
mark but one error only, leaving the rest to 
the one who made them. 

Better still, all pupils will learn, perhaps not 
at ance, but certainly in time, that careless 
work gets them nowhere and that careful work 
vields an immediate and very definite return. 
Individual progress by definite units will re- 
move the element of vagueness now so often 
present and lead to a grcat decrease in the 
number of words incorrectly written. 


9. IT WILL AID THE INVESTIGATOR. 


It will lend itself readily to expert study and 
analysis. Rates of progress can easily be 
measured and standards of achievement set up 
on the basis cf individual accomplishment. The 
time question will get an almost final answer, 
and the element of fatigue and the resulting 
diminishing returns will be measured with an 
exactness now utterly impossible. 


10. IT IS THE FOE OF DRUDGERY. 

As no new idea is to be presented here, it 
will be enough to enumerate the three forms 
of drudgery that are eliminated :— 

1. The drudgery of dictating long lists of 
words. 

2. The drudgery of checking large numbers 
of misspelled words. 

3. The drudgery of copying words endlessly 
as a means of learning them. 

The ninth paper, which will appear in the 
Journal of November 22, will be given over to 
answering communications whose nature is 
such as to make them of general interest. 





The men who founded our government had fought and thought mightily on the relation- 
ship of man to his government. Our institutions would go for a time under the momentum 
they gave. But we should be deluded if we supposed they can be maintained without more 
of the same stern sacrifice offered in perpetuity. Government is not an edifice that the founders 
turn over to posterity all completed. It is an institution, like a university which fails unless 
the process of education continues.—Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS 


President of George Washington University 


This is the century of education. America 
has passed through a pioneering century, 
through a century of political organization and 
adjustment, through a century of industrial 
and commercial expansion, and all have led in- 
evitably to this. Since 1890 the pcpuiation of 
the United States has increased sixty-eight per 
cent., but in a similar period the high school 
attendance has increased more than 500 per 
cent. There is a larger percentage of our 
youth attending colleges this * year than 
attended high schools thirtv 
years ago. In 1890 thir- 
teen per cent. of our popu- 
lation above the age of ten 
years was illiterate: in 1920 
the total had been reduced 
to approximately six per 
cent. Our newspapers and 
magazines are filled with 
advertisements of corres- 
pondence schools and 
specialized institutions of 
this kind and that; our 
great steci plants and 
machine factories and print 
shops maintain their trade 
schools; the farmer who a 
decade ago Jaughed at the 
book farmer now _ listens 
respectfully as the county 
agent tells him how to put 
his barren acres into pro- 
duction. 

The century of education 
follows naturally upen the 
century of industrial and 
commercial expansion, for 
therein’ was created the necessity = fer 
accurate knowledge in a hundred ex- 
panding fields of human endeavor. <A _ few 
weeks ago the professor of mathematics in a 
Middle Western college died. He had over- 
taxed his strength in contributing as his share 
in the World War countless hours of mathe- 
matical training to young artillery officers, and 
many a shell that went home on the Western 
front was given its direction by this quiet and 
peaceful man on the shores of the Great Lakes. 
The war was fought by exact mathematics and 
science, and the battle of complex and crowded 
civilization is fought to a successful issue not 
by those who guess but by those who know. 
It is the pressure of this civilization with its 
intricate machinery and teeming centres where 
millions live dependent upon each other that 
is forcing upon all classes of society the reali- 
zation that the trained mind is an essential in 
the struggle for existence. 

It is this realization, too, which makes the 
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problem of educational standards and educa- 
ticnal methods a different thing than in former 
centuries. Then the highly educated man, the 
scholar, lived in great measure a cloistered life. 
Today we are forced to have the scholar in 
electrical engineering, in banking, in commerce, 
in foreign service—yes, and in ditch digging as 
well. Place over against the architectural 
monstrosities of the ’80’s throughcut America 
the fine things that are being done in building 
today and the relation of cultural education to 
mechanical precesses  be- 
comes more clear. There 
has been a natural shifting 
of emphasis in the evolution 
of curricula. In our early 
days hefore the century of 
industrial and commercial 
expansion, our institutions 
of higher learning were 
called upon to produce 
lawyers and doctors and 
clergymen. For these pro- 
fessions Greek and Latin 
were not only culturel sub- 
jects; they were distinctly 
and emphatically voca- 
tional subjects as well. 
The vecational and the 
cultural were not and can- 
not be separated bv water- 
tight compartments—they 
mingle in the life of the 
well - trained individual. 
When we learn to eqmp 
more of our youth who go 
into foreign trade with a 
broad cultural background 
which will enable them to meet European and 
Scuth American business men on their own 
ground, to approach business transactions 
threngh stages of social contact, our foreign 
relations will be strengthened immeasurably. 
The higher institution of learning in America 
will be unfaithful to its trust if it does not 
held hizgh the torch of liberal education, if 
it does not clearly distinguish between educa- 
tion and training. Just as truly will that in- 
stitution fail to serve its generation if it does 
not adjust itself to supply the needs of the 
times—if, while holding to high standards, it 
does not have the courage to depart from con- 
ventional and time-honored policies when in so 
doing it may aid in the pregress of mankind. 
This is the century of education—and therein 
lies a problem of stupendous difficulty for in- 
stitution and for individual. Because of the 
universally awakened appreciation of the value 
of education there are flocking to the doors of 
the universities countless thousands, many with 
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the capacity and the preparation to take 
advantage of what the university offers, tut 
many others without the mental equipment or 
the stamina to achieve results in fields of study 
which they wish to enter. 

The university, in fairness to itself and te 
athe youth who comes to its doors must ascer- 
tain the impulse which prompted the desire for 
membership in the academic body; must weigh 
the capacity of the individual; must not yield 
to the craze for numbers and through lowering 
of essential standards and the creation of mul- 
titudinous courses become in fact an intellectual 
five and ten cent. store. That institution which 
does not create and jealousiy guard high educa- 
tional standards is poor indeed, no matter 
what its equipment may be. It is detrimentai 
to the integrity of the institution and unkind 
to the student to open side doors of easy 
admission, or by a too liberal attitude allow 
the student to believe that he has achieved 
where he has not. This administration is un- 
alterably committed to the policy of main- 
taining the high standards already prevailing 
in George Washington University; is ccm- 
mitted with equal earnestness to the promotion 
of all feasible plans for the creation of still 
higher standards. 

This policy involves a careful investigation 
of existing requirements sanctioned by the 
academic world. It is high time that universi- 
ties, and in fact all educational institutions, 
shculd scrutinize with more intelligent vision 
than heretofore our system of standards and 
requirements for admission. There is growing 
a well founded suspicion that much time is 
lost by our youth in elementary and secondary 
school work; that our colleges are hampered 
by the necessity of doing much which should 
have been mastered betore the student entered 
their halls. There are few today who have the 
temerity to justify either our arbitrary eight 
vears of elementary school work and four years 
of secondary school work, or the content of 
those years. Many of the accepted standards 
persist because of inertia. Through sheer edn- 
cational carelessness we are allowing eigh- 
teenth century rulings to be applied to twen- 
tieth century needs. 

It is clear that there is a dangerous tendency 
for our institutions of higher education to 
spread themselves unduly in an attempt to 
meet multitudinous demands. Fortunate in- 
decd is an institution with clearly defined 
policy in a well-bounded field. America has 
perhaps enough institutions of higher learning. 
She does not have enough kinds of institutions 
Many an institution of the small college type 
has ceased to fill any educational need bv sac- 
rificing its unique characteristics in order to 
ape university crganization and method. Many 
a struggling institution kept alive by local 
pride and alumni loyalty and the record of a 
worthy past could serve a real purpose in the 
field of education if those in control of its 
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policies had the vision and the couraze to seek 
the thing whick could there be done supremely 
well and to do that thing regardless of what 
has spelled success for institutions of a 
different type and serving a different constitu- 
ency, 

What is the mission of George Washington 
University? What has it to offer which justi- 
fies its existence and the faith of those who 
have loyally struggled for its upbuilding 
through periods wher its existence was threat- 
ened and friends turned from it in despair? 
What has caused it to emerge from _ the 
shadows and gather strength with the years? 
These are pertinent questions to ask on this 
occasion and in this presence. 

George Washington University has developed 
in the last decade of its century of existence 
more and more of the characteristics of that 
type of institution which has evclved in the 
growth of our great centres of population. 
What is known as the urban university has 
as its first mission service to the community 
immediately surrounding it. It brings educa- 
tion to the people--to the worker and to the 
youth of leisure alike. It thus aids in the 
creation of a citizenry capable of carrying 
on with constantly increasing efficiency 
the complicated activities of the  com- 
munity in which it lives. That this is an 
important function in the program of Gecrge 
Washington University is suggested by the 
fact that the population ot Washington is 
greater than that of any one of eight states in 
the Union, and by the further fact that cane 
out of every ninety persons in the city is 
attending the University, the enruilment this 
year being in excess of 5,000. 

What differentiates this university from the 
others of the’ so-called urban type is that it is 
located in the Federal City, with its great 
gevernment establishments and _ foundations 
for research, with its thousands of government 
servants assembled from every corner of thie 
land. Many from all ranks of the government 
service come to the university in the early 
morning or the late afternoon, a group of 
earnest and ambitious students. They come 
with a good educational background, and many 
of them: after a period of four, five or six 
years, complete the requirements and are 
graduated. The university offering an oppor- 
tuiity of this kind is making a real contribution 
to the solution of those cconomic and social 
problems which hamper national solidarity. 

It is worthy of note in passing that the 
group thus attracted to Washington adds 
materially to the efficiency of the government 
service. Civil Service officials have testifiec to 
the fact that the youth drawn to Washington 
by its educational advantages makes an un- 
usually desirable departmental employee. Fur- 
thermore, the student can gain miwre than a 
livelihood in this governmental work. Scores 
of students in the engineering school of George 
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Washington University are employed in the 
Bureau of Standards. Hundreds of law stu 
dents are serving in the Patent Office, in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, in the Departnient 
of Commerce, and in the offices of Representa- 
tives. Thus in a way rarely possible 
theory and practice are combined for them 
Thus where the typical urban university co- 
operates with local industry and_ business, 
George Washington University co-operates 
with the Federal government, giving it 
efficient service and carrying from it an intelli- 
gent and syinpathetic understanding of the 
problems and achievements of government. In 
the law school and the school of medicine many 
illustrations of co-operation between the gov- 
ernment and the university are to be found. 
The law school is not under the compulsion 
ef maintaining extensive libraries; for its stu- 
dents have access to, anc constantly consult 
the legal works in the Congressional Library 
and in the libraries of the various government 
departments. The medical students do much 
research work in the splendid library of the 
Surgeon General’s office. Another feature of 
co-operation is the free clinical work furnished 
by the medical school and the hospital to the 
policemen and firemen of the District. It is 
no uncommon thing for the University to 
render service to forty of these public servants 
in a single day. 

It is worthy of note that many of the ful 
time students in the University are the children 
of government officials temporarily in resid- 
ence in Washington. Obviously ther in this in- 
stance, the urban university is in fact a 
national university, exerting its influence not 
upon a_ limited constituency but upon the 
nation at large and on the world. Today we 
find that no other university in the United 
States has as many former students in the con- 
sular service as has George Washirgton. 

In the unique combination of circumstances 
just recited lie our problems and our oppor- 
tunity for service; clearly the problem is to 
create for the University a policy by which it 
may take full advantage of the privileges for 
learning afforded nowhere else than in the 
Federal City. Not the least of such advantages 
is that pointed out by George Washington him- 
self in expreSsing his desire that there might 
be established here a university to which 
“might be sent for the completion of their 
education in all branches of pcelite literature in 
arts and sciences, in acquiring knowledge in 
the prirciples of politics and good government 
and (as a matter of infinite importance in my 
judgment) by associating with each other and 
forming friendships in juvenile years be enabled 
to free themselves in a proper degree from 
those local prejudices and habitual jealousies 
which when carried to excess are never failing 
sources of disquietude to the public mind and 
pregnant of mischieyous consequences to this 
country,” | 
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But even Washington himself with his proph- 
etic vision could not fully anticipate what a 
storehouse of intellectual treasure the Capital 
city was to become. It is in truth a laboratory 
With infinite rescurces and possibilities in all 


departments of knowledge. Here today are 
found unequalled library facilities, not in the 
Congressional Library alone, but in the score 
or more of special libraries covering every’ 
field of human knowledge Besides libraries 
there are the great collections in geology and 
anthropology and zoology; the Federal exect- 
tive and legislative and judicial departments: 
the scientific bureaus, and the boards and 
commissions of the government; the diplo- 
matic establishments of foreign governments; 
the Pan American Union and the independent 
foundations for research along scientific and 
educational lines. Nor must we overlook in a 
bread educational scheme the importance of 
the galleries of art, the finest architectural piles 
of which America boasts; and the national 
shrines sacred to those who have builded the 
nation. 

This is not the place to give an exhaustive 
analysis of how Gecrge Washington University 
is tou play an ever increasing part in projecting 
the wealth of resources here available upon 
the life of the nation, but it is an appropriate 
time to make confession of several broad arti- 
cles of educational faith. 

The college of literal arts in all cf our uni- 
versities is a unit under close scrutiny and 
there is an increasing tendency variously to 
define its mission. There is also a tendency to 
load it down with elements rightly belonging 
to the secondary schvol on the one side and 
to the graduate schcol, on the other. What 
is the danger in our age of intense specializa- 
tion? Is it not that the individual may be 
swallowed up by his task; that in making a 
living he will sacrifice living a life? Emerson 
in his essay on the American Scholar tells us 
that “the planter, who is a Man sent out into 
the field to gather food, is seldom cheered hy 
any idea of the true dignity of his ministry. 
He sees his bushel and his cart, and nothing 
beyond, and sinks into the farmer instead of 
Man on the farm. The tradesman scarcely 
ever gives an ideal worth to his work, but is 
ridden by the routine of his craft, and the soul 
is subject to dollars; the priest becomes a 
form; ithe attorney, a_ statute book: the 
mechanic, a machine; the sailor, a rope of a 
ship.” 

What our civilization needs is the Man on 
the farm and the Man in the counting house: 
yes, and the Man in the professor’s chair. For 
these, civilization must look to the college of 
liberal arts, And if the search is not to be 
in vain we must have certain clear-cut ideals. 
The student is to gain his impression of how 
to contribute his share to society, how to en- 
joy the life more abundant through a knowl: 
edge of the pracesses of nature and the 
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achievemeiits of mankind, by obtaining a broad 
view of the steps which have led the universe 
to the period in which he lives. This is the 
background for balanced thinking. This is the 
foundation upon which he can build a_ well 
ordered life. And this foundation will not be 
secure if it is made of disconnected units. That 
teacher who instructs as if those in his class 
were all to be Greek scholars, or chemists, or 
poets, as the case may be, fails to recognize 
the mission of liberal culture. He who unduly 
magnifies his own courses and expresses to 
the student intolerance for, or scorn of other 
subjects in the curriculuni is guilty of an act 
sudversive of cultural development. The 
orientation of courses is a subject second to 
none for the consideration of the faculties in 
our liberal colleges. 

It is a task challenging the best thought in 
the American college tc present to the youth. 
in the department of !iberal arts a well balanced 
course of study which will enable him to sense 
intelligently the development of the race, its 
struygles, its defeats, its accomplishments, its 
aesthetic yearnings, its religious expression. It 
is a perplexing problem to select from the 
mighty record of the ages only such material 
as can be comprehended in the short four years 
of the college course, and this fact would seem 
to call into question the wisdom of devoting 
much time in the formative pericd of the 
student’s first ecllege years to extensive con- 
sideration of untested social and econcmic 
theories. The encroachment of propaganda in 
the field of liberal culture is to be deplored by 
all who love true scholarship. It 1s the duty 
of the college of liberal arts to give the youth 
a background of sound learning against which 
he will project the tdeas which pass into his 
life from every seurce. It is the duty of the 
college to show the student “how to think 
rather than what to think,” and in his instruc- 
tion constantly to remember that one must 
learn te creep before ene learns to run. 

If we give right values to the elements of 
education, if we first present the great truths 
in which there is universal agreement and lead 
from those by scholarly method and by natural 
development to those problems which call for 
the use of a well trained and well poised intel- 
lect, the student will learn to weigh evidence 
and make sound judgments, and the question 
of so-called academic freecom will not trouble 
us much. Does that statement convict of being 
unprogressive in education’ That may he a 
matter of terminology 


and we are. slaves 





to terms. We cringe from being classed as 
conservatives. We spend our lives like the 
Athenians of Paul’s invective, either hearing or 
telling some new thing. From rostrum and 
pulpit and soap box the clamor arises. History. 
away with it! Logic, it mustn’t hamper us! 
Ethics, it is superfluous, But above the clamor 
now and then arises the still small voice of 
sound scholarship, Now and again there steps 
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from the crowd the min the world needs—tke 
man with the trained mind, with a hold on 
eternal truths, and hefore him the vocal and 
the unprepared sink into ineffectiveness. 

May there never come the day when at 
George Washington University freedom of 
thought is not enthusiastically enccuraged and 
the search for the truth is not given every 
emphasis. But may the day never come when 
the gate is closed to the rich fields of sound 
learning and opened to the wilderness of emc- 
tional surmise. May the University ever de- 
velop independent thinking—-independent think- 
ing made logical and effective by sound learn- 
Ing. 

If Emerson is correct in placing man above 
his activities, if it be true that law and medi- 
cine and other learned professions are passing 
ever more rapidly through a process of sociali- 
zation, then it is indisputable that our pro- 
fessional schools should draw their students 
froni that group which has had broad cultural 
training. It is a source of satisfaction te all 
interested in high legal standards that the 
George Washington University Law School 
at the beginning of the present term raised its 
standards of admission so that no student who 
has not had at least one vear of collegiate edu- 
cation is admitted. Beginning in 1925 at least 
two vears of such education will be required. 
In the present entering class forty-one per cent. 
it will 
he the policy of the University to keep step 
with the most authoritative thought of the 
nation in the matter cf strengthening protes- 
sional standards. 


have had a complete collegiate course. 


In the professional schools and in the gradu- 
ate departments fullest consideration will at all 
times be given to those rich mines of 
research in Washington to which attention has 
already been called, and the services of the 
world-recognized scholars with whom Wash- 
ington is peculiarly blessed will be constantly 
sought for consultation, for special courses and 
for the guidance cf research students in many 
fields. 

In the foundation of itheral culture upon 
which the student is to rear the structure of 
his life the cornerstone of religion must find its 
place. Here, as in social and economic fields, 
the teaching should be constructive, should 
deal with the broad facts of Christianity as 
enunciated by the Galijean. It is well to point 
out to the student that there is a point beyond 
which the finite mind cannot penetrate—that 
there is a point at which intellectual processes 
pause and faith must carry on. A world shaken 
to its axis by the cataclysm through which it 
's passing wili neyer be steadied and saved by 
the cynic, [ts hope hes in men and women of 
trained minds and the indomitable courage 
Which comes from spiritual sources. 

We helicve that the University should fur 
nish the opportunity to every student to 
worship and to develop religious ideals, And t¢ 
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that end the place of the Chapel service in the 
University life is emphasized, and much 
thought is given to making it inspiring and 
attractive in the highest degree. 

Not the least important element in the work 
of the University is that of physical education. 
No less eminent an authority than President 
Eliot has said: “ Universal physical training is 
the most important and urgent improvement 
in American education.” National health is 
the foundation of national efficiency. The con- 
servation of health is a great economic problem 
challenging the best thought. With the high 
tension of present-day activities, with the 
development of the telephone and the auto- 
mobile and other time and labor saving de- 
vices, wholesome physical exercise in connec- 
tion with the day’s work is greatly restricted. 
Increasing demands are being made upon the 
vitality of the race. The University which 
gives sharp attention to the physical well-being 
of every student is adding tremendously to his 
chances of success. 

In the pioneer days students came to our 
universities with muscles hardened by swinging 
the axe. They kept those muscles hard with 
necessary physical work which thev were 
called upon to do during the academic term. 
They found in the quiet life of the campus 
little to deplete the stores of health. Then with 
the change of conditions there developed a 
simple type of games in which the students 
participated quite informally. From_ these 
games came the organized teams, came the 
desire for inter-collegiate competition, and 
from the realization of that desire grew the 
great system of specialized athletics with 
highly trained athletes and scores of thousands 
of spectators in attendance on the games. And 
as the culminating development we have the 
peculiar and deplorable phenomena of institu- 
tions seeking out youth of athletic prowess and 
offering inducements to them to enter the 
university. 

Sport which was in its beginnings a recrea- 
tion from the serious business of education has 
become one of the greatest problems in uni- 
versity life—a problem to be faced coura- 
geously and at once if we are not to lose the 
sense of values, if the college is not to become 
an athletic club instead of an institution of 
learning. The financial transactions and the 
elaborate equipment are torcing college ath- 
letics close to the line of commercialized en- 
tertainment. It is our duty to lead back to 
sport for sport’s sake. Yes, more than that, 
to sport for health’s sake; for education’s sake, 
for without that true spirit of sportmanship 
that leaves justice and fair play no man can 
really play the game of life with success. Our 
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pride must be in the number of students par- 
ticipating in wholesome outdoor sport, not 
in the aumber of victories won by 
highly trained athletes. We _ will labor 
earnestly, as friends of recreation and 
of physical efficiency, to realize the place 
and the possibility of physical educa- 
tion, and to make sport the willing and 
helpful servant, not the dominating master of 
academic activity. 

The immediate needs of George Washington 
University are evident and insistent. Careful 
consideration must always be given to the 
relative place of each department and to the 
curriculum of each department in the develop- 
ment of the University. The development of the 
highest standards of scholarship demands that 
the faculties be sufficiently augmented so that 
all members of the teaching staff shall have 
the leisure necessary to take advantage of the 
research opportunities offered in Washington. 
Wise administration demands that the re- 
muneration of the members of the faculties 
shall be on a higher level than in the past and 
that there shall be at hand means by which 
these faculties shall have added to their num- 
bers as the conditions demand, outstanding 
scholars and teachers of the highest type. 
Large enrollment at George Washington means 
nothing if the units become so swollen that 
effective instruction is impossible. The physi- 
cal equipment of the University is far short of 
what the needs of mcdern teaching and labora- 
tory work demand. Before another month 
ground will be broken for the first unit of a 
splendid university plant; splendid in utility 
and in the beauty of simplicity. 

No matter what wealth time may bring to 
the University we will fail in the high purpose 
of education, we will dishonor the great name 
we bear if in any way we introduce or en- 
courage an atmosphere of soft and luxurious 
existence. We will build in stone and brick, 
and we trust in character, a tradition of simple 
living which will strengthen the moral fibre 
of those whom the University is to mould. 

The ideal which we seek is a University with 
national character and influence, a University 
taking full advantage of the great resources of 
the Federal City for inspiration and _ for 
research, a University sending into every 
corner of the land an ever increasing company 
of men and women with physical stamina, in- 
tellectual strength and spiritual power, a Uni- 
versity true to the name of George Washing- 
ton and pledged to the upbuilding of our 
America. To this we dedicate ourselves with 
the prayer that with clear vision and unfalter- 
ing courage we may serve the nation which 
we love. 





ooo _ 





To develop resources is the great purpose of education. Among the resources are, first, 


friendship; second, reading; third, nature; fourth, religion. 
be developed in every man.—Charles F. Thwing. 


All these resources are to 
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ADVENTURES IN SUPERVISED-STUDY 


ALBINA 


We all have dreams at times: dreams that 
are not true, and which we are glad to forget; 
dreams whose materialization we would await 
with anticipatory delight; and dreams that have 
proved true—that have been carried into effect, 
and have stood the test of time—-hanishing inis- 
givings. 

May we not relegate “ Supervised-Study ” to 
the category of dreams‘ If so, to which type? 

I frankly confess that my dream was of the 
second type. To me it seemed that coiild 
“ Supervised-Study ” but be injected into all 
schocl systems, the results of an effective 
school-cure-all-medium would soon become 
apparent. For a time I had forgotten that vac- 
cines have been known to produce unlooked- 
for, sometimes detrimental, results—perhaps 
the physical and hereditary history of the in- 
dividuals treated had not been studied carefully 
enough; perhaps many factors which should 
have been entered into had becn overlooked. 

During my recent investigations [ have been 
brought to face the fact that as there are ex- 
ceptionai results after some medical injections, 
so are there failures after the educational 
“‘ Supervised-Study ” injections, because of the 
ever-present human characteristics of both 
teachers and pupils in given classes or schools, 
or because local, environmental conditions are 
teo important to be lightly cver-ridden—not 
failures in the sense that supervised-study had 
not accomplished in some measure what had 
been hcped of it, but failures because for some 
reason or other the plan has had to be dropped. 
Principal John E. Erickson of the Houghton, 
Michigan; High School, bears out this state- 
ment in his article on supervised study in his 
school, which appeared in School Review, 
December, 1916. He says: “Introduction of 
supervised-study may succeed, in fact it usually 
does, but again it may fail and fail very seri- 
ouly.” 

J visited, not long ago, a high school which 
had had to drop its supervised-study. The 
principa: stated that 1t was with sincere regret 
that the plan had had to be abandoned, for 
theoretically he believed in it. The problems 
involved were lecal. Many of the pupils attend- 
ing this particular school fcund it necessary tu 
work part of the day---working either forenoon 
or afternoon according as they had their free 
periods. Overcrowded scheols had made neces- 
sary double sessions: one group attending from 
8.15 a.m. to 1 p.m., and another from 12.50 p.m. 
to 5.30 p.m.—the latter group making use of the 
assembly hall during the first ten minutes of 
the afternoon sessicn, 

It witl, therefore, be readily scen why the 
lengthened divided-period plan witli its custo- 
mary addition of one hour to the regular high 
school cay—this is quite generally conceded to 
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be the best known supervised-study scherne— 
could not be resorted to. 

However, an attempt had been made to give 
supervision over the study of the pupils by 
lengthening the first two periods and shorten- 
ing the last four, i.e., instead of six forty-minute 
periods between 8.25 a.m. and 1 p.m., five 
minutes being allowed between each period for 
making the necessary changes, and fifteen 
minutes for recess—there were six thirty- 
minute periods, with an additional thirty 
minutes given to the first and second periods 
for supervised-study—sixty minutes, sixty 
minutes, thirty minutes, thirty minutes, thirty 
minutes, thirty minutes—the lengthened 
periods being divided into two _ parts: 
one fer recitation and one _ for study. 
By an alternation scheme it was possi- 
ble to give supervised-study in all subjects, 
during a period covering one hour of three 
successive school days. Beginning With Mon- 
day help was given in the subjects ordinarily 
covered by the first and second periods—mathe- 
matics, English; Tuesday, in the subjects of the 
third ard fourth periods—business, foreign lan- 
guage; Wednesday, in those of the fifth and 
sixth periods—history, science. Thus, by 
Thursday, one supervision-circle had _ been 
completed, and another was begun. 

To the dreamer, such a scheme may seem 
ideal; when put into practice, however, there 
often !ooms up unlooked-for problems. As 
Principal J. E. Erickson says: “ Individual dif- 
fererces, social variations, and financial diver- 
sities are so common that education must take 
into consideration this lack of uniformity.”* 

fo the school, which I have already mez- 
tioned as being one of those that I visited, 
came pupils exhibiting all these differences, 
variations, and diversities. It culled its pupil- 
age not only from the surrounding city-schools, 
but from nearby towns and villages, as well 
These, the school was expected to combine into 
a homogeneous group able to get in a short 
recitation-and-study veriod very rearly the 
same amount of understood, assimilated facts. 
Naturally, there were the differences—differ- 
ences of background and differences of pre- 
preparation. There was the usual _ bright- 
average-dull combination of pupils; a group 
that could spend all its home-time on additional 
study, if it so desired; the group that had to 
work before or after school hours, it it was to 
attend school at all, and so could give but a 
limited amount of time to extra school work; 
the bovs and girls coming from the near-by 
town who, having seen a harrow, found it easy 
tc understand the word harrowing, but to whom 
much time must Le given in the explanation of 








*School Review, Vol. XXIV, page 7. 
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the word, loom; the city-group that would need 
time to understand “ The planting of potatoes” 
becanse it cculd not, like the country-group, 
call forth a mental picture of the process. 

Again, the dreamer might add: “ But that is 
ideal; one group could explain to the second 
group.” And it would be, if one did not have 
to take into consideration the time element. 
Courses of study have been mzde out, and in 
many instances the maximum and minimum 
pages tu be covered during the semester have 
been prescribed by superintendents or school- 
boards. 

The teachers fcund that during the short 
thirty-minute period granted for study they 
were pressed for time—the dull boy needed 
much individual attention; the harrow-loom 
combination required extra time; a certain 
amount of werk had to be accomplished to meet 
the requirements of superintendent and school 
board; and greup A must go to work, there- 
fore most of their preparation for the next day’s 
recitation must be accomplished before leaving 
class. To the general hard work—most 
teachers werk hard at all times—there was 
added the increased anxiety, and an accompany- 
ing tension soon made itseli felt. The thirty- 
minute recitation period had been found to be 
not long enough., and gradually there was noted 
the tendency to extend it into the study-period. 
Gradually, too, came the decision that though 
some good—perhaps much good—was being 
derived because of the introduction of super- 
vised-study, that good was being offset by 
teacher-hardships and certain school-evils, the 
results of a too short lengthened-divided-period 
type of program. And so it was abandoned. 
It had been a dreamni of the first type. 

In another school I found that ar effort had 
been made to give supervised-study by assem- 
bling all those who had study periods at a given 
time in a general study-room, placing them in 
charze of a teacher who at that time happened 
to have no recitation. Because of over-crowded 
conditions, even this had to be given up, the 
pupils returning to the old system of studying 
in some room to which they were assigned, 
and in which a recitation was taking -place. 

Now whereas there are teachers so capable 
as to be able to give expert help in several sub- 
jects, it is not general. The average teacher 
can teach and supervise well in her particulaz 
subject or subjects, but would be much dis- 
turbed if called upon to go outside of her 
own field, realizing her limitations. As one 
teacher said, in discussing the matter: “I 
simply could not do it. It would be a physical 
and a mental impossibility.” 

However, this type did insure a time and 
place for study, though it did not lend itself to 
the best kind of supervision over all lessons. 
A pupil from the school answered when ques- 
tioned about her study classes: “I wish we 
could go back to the old system. It was at 
least quiet, and somehow I accomplished more 
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duriig that time than I could possibly have 
done in the same time at home. Of course, we 
‘lidn’t get much help in some of the subjects, 
because the teachers would tell us that they 
didn’t know anything about what we were 
asking them. Once in a while, some of yout 
class-mates could help you out, though, i.e, 
if you get permission to ask them.” 

From the pupil’s standpoint, even the little 
guidance thus given constituted a success, but 
from the dreamer’s point of view it was largely 
a failure. 

A third school visited was actually carrying 
on the supervised-study, with the lengthened- 
divided-period plan instituted. 

The principal explained that it was instituted 
because it was believed that it was just as 
important to know how to study as to recite, 
and that this could best be done under the 
supervision of teachers whose dutty it was to 
impart the various subjects; that it was his 
belief that the teacher requires a specialized 
knowledge of the subject, as well as ability to 
understand children if he is to be a successful 
supervisor and planner. “Many teachers are 
thoroughly prepared in their subjects, but they 
know so little about children, or hew to teach 
those subjects to children, when they come to 
us from college, that they waste the best part 
of one or possibly two years in finding out how 
best to do-it,” he said. 

That supervised-study had proven successful 
in most instances, the head of this school felt 
quite sure, although there often followed in its 
wake disturbing features, such as disgruntled 
teachers who found the school day too long 
with the added hour, or who found it hard to 
adjust themselves to the new scheme. Withont 
co-operation on the part of a majority of the 
teachers such a plan should not be entered 
into. 

The system has helped to standardize the 
method of planning for the various periods. 
The teacher in this school is no longer looked 
upon as a mere giver of questions and receiver 
of answers; teacher and pupil have been placed 
in more helpful relations than was formerly 
the case. He knows beforehand that time has 
been spent for preparation and that the pupil 
has not simply been sporting with a textbook 
or floundering about and groping for important 
facts, as was too often the case with those 
who are not natural born-students—that in 
itself is a comfort to the teacher. 

The school day began at 8.15 a.m. and con- 
tinued until 3.15 p.m. the periods being divided 
thus: I., 8.15-9.20; IT.,9.20-10.15 (exercises, 10.25- 
10.32; recess, 10.32-1040): I{I., 10.40-11-20: 
TV., 11.20-12 (lunch 12.00-1.30); V., 1.30-2.10 
(exercises, 2.10-2.17); VI., 2.17-3.15. It will 
be noted that there are three long periods. The 
alternation-of-periods plan was made use of, and 
because it had heen found that pupils became 
confused by daily alternation of subjects, 


periods were interchanged weekly, ie., one 
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week subjects taught during the first and 
second period would be the long-period super- 
vised-study subjects; next week, subjects 
assigned to the third and fourth periods consti- 
tuted the long-period subjects, their place being 
taken by the usual first and second-period 
studies. The fifth and sixth periods were alter- 
nated weekly. Thus, each subject was suner- 
vised and prepared at school one week, and un- 
supervised and prepared at home the next. 
The long-periods were divided into two 
farts: the first, for recitation of the lesson pre- 
pared the day before; the second, for study of 
the next day’s lesson. The change was made 
at the sound of a bell; this no doubt lessened 
any possible tendency to steal study-time for 
recitation. Definite plans seemed to have been 
made for the study period; assignments were 
made for the following day’s recitation, lesson 
which they were to proceed to study; then 
followed necessary, general explanations and 
help; siient study occupied the greater part of 
the time, each student understanding that it 
was his privilege to ask for aid when needed. 
I felt that to most of the teachers in the school 
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“actual supervised study for an individual con- 
sists in helping him to read with a purpose, to 
get the content of the written page, and to 
make use of data selected for a definite end.” f 
The pupils were being directed to purposeful. 
economical study. In one room the teacher 
passed up and down the aisles, correcting here, 
helping there; the pupils were outlining the 
history lesson—something which they had done 
before—therefore not much help seemed to be 
needed; they knew how to pick out the most 
important, important and unimportant topics, 
and may be said to have learned to study alone. 
This is a goal towards which all supervised- 
study should be directed. 

In spite of the fact that one or two of the 
teachers were a bit dubious as to the real value 
of this special work and had noted but very 
little difference in the work accomplished be- 
cause of the supervision, I knew that I was 
viewing the results of a dream that had proved 
true—that had been carried into effect and had 
steod the test of time. 





7School Review, Vol. XXVIII, Page 106. 





THIS TOO SHALL PASS AWAY 


A mighty monarch in the days of old 

Made offer of high honor, wealth and fold, 

To one who should produce in form concise 

A motto for his guidance, terse, yet wise; 

A precept soothing in his hours forlorn, 

Yet one that in his prosperous days would warn. 
Many the maxim sent the king, men say, 

The one he chose, “This, too, shall pass away.” 
Oh, jewel sentence from the mine of truth, 
What riches it contains for age and youth! 

No stately epic, measured and sublime, 

So comforts and consoles for all time 

As these few words, go write them on your heart, 
And make them of your daily life a part. 

Had some misfortune fallen to your lot, 

This, too, will pass away, absorb the thought. 
And wait, your waiting will not be in vain, 
Time gilds with gold the iron links of pain, 

The dark today leads into light tomorrow. 

There is no endless joy, no endless sorrow, 

Are you upon earth’s heights, no cloud in view? 
Go read your motto once again, “This, too, 

Shall pass away,” fame, glory and power, 

They are but little bubbles of the hour. 

Flung by the ruthless years down in the dust. 
Take warning and be worthy of God’s trust, 

Use well your prowess while it lasts, leave bloom 
Not blight to mark your footprints to the tomb. 
The truest greatness lies in being kind, 

The truest wisdom is a happy mind. 

He who desponds, his Maker’s judgment mocks. 
The gloomy Christian is a paradox. 

Only the sunny soul respects its God. 

Since life is short we need to make it broad: 
Since life is brief we need to make it bright. 
Then keep the old king’s motto well in sight, 
And let its meaning permeate each day 
Whatever comes, “This, too, shall pass away.” 





—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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“ECONOMY IS NOT DOING WITHOUT, IT IS WISE 
SPENDING” 


EDITH MCCLURE 


PATTERSON 


Budget Specialist, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


From time immemorial economy and thrift 
have been preached, but a wrong interpretation 
has heen given these terms. In the public mind 
they have been interpreted as “ closeness,” even 
to the point of stinginess or miserliness. Today 
the women of the nation. the real homemakers, 
are fast coming to see that thrift and economy 
mean not doing without, but wise spending. 

No one benefits through waste, neither the 
housewife nor the merchant. All buying shou'ld 
rightly be considered in the light cf an invest- 
ment. Right buying insures getting full value 
for the moncy spent. and that is true eccnomy 
and thrift. This interpretation of thrift is a 
much more agreeable one than the old fashioned 
idea of miserly hoarding. 

Wty has the American nation acquired the 
reputation of being improvident and careless 
with its money? Simply because we as indi- 
viduals have not been taught to understand 
money, what it means and how to handle it so 
as to get the most from it. We have taught 
our children much that has no practical appli- 
cation to their later daily problems—we have 
neglected to teach them those fundamentals of 
good management thet are bound to be of vital 
importance to them in later life. 

Four-fifths of the children of the naiion 
leave school between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen to take up their life work. Is it noi 
proof positive that their education has been 
neglected in certain fur.damentals when statis- 
tics show that 65 per cent. of the people of the 
United States only own 5 per cent. of the 
national wealth? Furthermore these same sta- 
tuustics show that 69.43 per cent. of the families 
in the United States have an income of less 
than $1.000.00. Taking these figures into con- 
sideration, here is another fact brought out by 
a college investigation in a certain state—that 
there was one automobile in the state for every 
family, and one hath tub for every four faniilies. 
Could there possibly be any better evidence 
that our children should be taught how to use 
money wisely? 

There is now a concerted movement on foot 
to supply this former lack. The General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, which is the largest 
organization of women in the world, with a 
membership of over three million in the United 
States, has appointed a budget specialist whose 
duty it 1s to give help aad information ty clubs 

m arranging programs on practical finance 
Club women and housewives generally have 
through experience come to realize that any 
study which will help them to hve within thet 
incomes rather than in a haphazard fashion, 





and therefore, perhaps, beyond their incomes, 
is ecually fascinating and many times more 
worthwhile than the study of ancient history, 
art, literature, civics and other present-day 
questions. It is easy to be seen that educa- 
tional work of this nature will help to stabilize 
the finances of any community and those ex. 
gage1 in catering to the wants of that com- 
munity are bound to benefit accordingly. 

The American homemaker, seeking 
with keen concern aud determined effort knewl- 
edge that will enable her to handle her job 
in a businesslike way. Community merchants 
are in many cases co-operating in spreading 
this knowledge, for they see that by helping 
the nousewife to spend her money wisely they 
will profit not less, but more. 

But this educational work is not being con- 
fined to the housewife alone. The best results 
can be achieved through incorporating into our 
public school training a 
along businesslike lines. One of the best 
known textbook writers in the United States 
is completing a series of arithmetics which will 
show its practical application to the needs of 
every-day lite and lead children to look upon 
mathematics in its lower branches, not as a 
dificult subject that must be mastered, but as 
an interesting study that will help them every 
day. 

Chiidren have little 


too, is 


practical education 


realization of the value 
of moncy, its uses as a medium of exchange 
and of how to utilize it to the greatest advan- 
tage. Yet thousands of children 
life after completing the sixth 
become self-supporting, in many 
mainstay of a family. They have to spend 
money day. Is there anything that is 
more important for the child to learn than the 
wise spending of money? Such a knowledg# 
would increase his value to his employer and to 
himself. When this training is given then we 
shall no longer have to ackncwledge that many 
nersons in prisons conimitted their first offences 
hy stealing meney from their employers to 
make up a deficit caused by their own wrong 
caiculation in making change. 

A great cry has gone forth to build stronger 
Is it not equally 


enter business 
grade. They 
cases are the 


every 


hoys for our nation’s leaders. 
impcrtaut to build meutally, 
physically and spiritually, that they may be 
ercat mothers of great national leaders? The 
foundation of true Americanisn: is laid in the 
home Wise spending has much to do with the 
and growth of oug children and the 
well-being of both our men acd women, The 
present movement aims to reach both adults 


stronger girls 


welfare 
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and children. It is not the work of a month or 
a year, but it is the work well worth while. 

The late President Harding was a man who 
understood the value and practiced the virtues 
of true thriit. His appreciation was outlined 
in the iollowing words :— 

“No habit is so easy te form, none so hard to 
break, as that of reckless spending. And on 
the other side, none is mcre certain to con- 
tribute to security and- happiness than the habit 
of thrift, of savings, of careful manegement in 
all business concerns, of balancing budgets, and 
living within incomes. 

“lf I could urge upon the American people 
a singie rule applicable to every one of 
them as an individual, and to every political or 
corporate unit among men, it would be to learn 
to spend somewhat less than your income all 
the time.” 

One of our captains of industry, Frederick B. 
Patterson, president of the National Casi 
Register Company, is offering ten life member- 
ships in the .National Education Association 
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for the ten best suggestions as to what may be 
injected into our elementary and High School 
curricula that will tend to develop habits and 
understanding of better business methods, more 
intelligent buying, and more efficient spending. 
The Savings Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association has offered one thousan] 
dollars for a similar contest. 

Bankers, merchants, and business men 
generally have shown a great deal of interest 
in this educational movement. The vision of 
the American educator sees the approach of the 
day when women will know how to manage the 
home purse and divide her money more wisely ; 
when the children of today will take theiz 
places in the business world better prepared 
to meet its problems; when our public schoois 
will graduate our children with a really practi- 
cal education. When that day comes, and it is 
on its way, the general community standards 
of living will be raised, and worry, lack, and 
sickness be replaced by contentment and pros- 
perity. 





THE EASTERN STATES EXPOSITION 


EXHIBIT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


A weil-planned exhibit on school hygiene was 
displayed by the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health at the Eastern States Fxposition. 
Each phase of school heaith work—medical 
examinations, follow-up work, school sanitation, 
and health education—was shown in a separate 
booth, with one centre of attraction in each 
booth. 

The cottage used for the exhibit was thirty- 
two feet by sixteen feet, and was divided 
lengthwise by a rail in such a way that on- 
lookers had to enter one side, go around at 
the end, and back on the opposite side. This 
arrangement made it easier for people to study 
the exhibit. A very “live” mechanical clown, 
which moved its eyes and eyebrows and lips, 
and which lifted up health signs, was stationed 
outside to attract attention. 

The exhibit itself was planned with many 
three-dimension and working models and with 
a minimum of signs. A background of brown 
burlap set off the matcrial to advantage, and 
bright orange curtains added life. All signs 
were hand-lettered on rough buft-colored card- 
board. 

The first booth was devoted to medical ex- 
aminations. This included a white enamel table 
With small “picture” signs giving the impor- 
tant points in the examination, and with each 
sign was some suggestive ohject—for example, 
the stethoscope with the chest examination 
sign, the throat sticks with the throat exami- 
nation sign, etc. On ihe wall were two posters 

-one urging regular physical exemination; the 
other, the enlarged school record card. The 
main centre of attraction for this booth was 


the white scales. Height and weight measure- 
ments cf children were taken, and each child 
tagged. 

The booth on health education showed in 
model form several health devices—principally 
the moving picture and automobile race. Other 
ideas were pictured in a scrapbook which was 
available for study by interested parties. Good 
books on school hygiene were also on exhibit, 
and samples of the literature distributed by the 
State Department of Health were shown. 

The follow-up work included three booths— 
the dental, the school nursing, and the nutrition 
follow-up. Free prophylactic treatments were 
given at the dental clinic. ‘The equipment was 
relatively inexpensive, in order to he practical 
for school work. The dental waiting-room was 
also shown and was made attractive for the 
kiddies by Mother Gocse posters, scraphooks 
and kindergarten chairs. In the waiting room 
an enamel washbowl and shelf, displaying the 
toothbrush, dental floss, and other equipment, 
laid emphasis on daily care of the mouth. 

The booth on schcol nursing, small but 
striking, was placed exactly in the centre of the 
side space. A thirty-inch doll, dressed in school 
nurse uniform, stood on a platiorm on a table 
From her hands streamers went down to a 
sign, listing her duties. 

The nutrition booth showed what health 
habits a child’s day should include. Very attrac- 
tive cut-out brownies pointed to-the model 
meals and explained the other health habits. 

The interest in the hooth on school sarita- 
tion centred around the model schoolhouse, 


which was prepared by Frank Irving Cooper 
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Corporation, Boston, architects, in co-cperation 
with Dr. F. B. Dressler of the United States 
Bureau cf Education, specialist in school hygiene. 
which is described below. On the wall above 
the house were twce_ posters—one stating 
the number of “sanitary ” schools in Massa- 
chusetts, the other giving a list of the essen- 
tial points in school sanitation. On one side 
of the schoolhouse were two model adjustable 
chairs and desks; on the other side the 
drinking pail open to germs and in contrast 
an inexpensive covered water container. 

A schoolhouse built from this plan should 
face the south or southwest. If properly con- 
structed, and the walls fire-stopped, the risk 
from fire will be greatly lessened over the 
ordinary type of building. 

Among the sanitary advantages of the plan 
are: No basement; abundant unilateral light- 
ing; window ventilation; side-stream hubble 
fountains; conveniences for washing hands; 


indocr sanitary toilets; adjustable furniture; 
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room for medical examination. 

This plan avoids :— 

Fire risks. 

Eye-strain from cross-lighting. 

Uneven heating and drafts. 

Cold, unsightly and insanitary outhouses. 

The common drinking-cup. 

The posture defects due to ill-fitting desks- 
and seats. 

Suggested partial equipment for progressive 
educaticn (from repcrt of National Education: 
Association committee on furnishings and 
equipment): Available floor space, for special 
work; cupboard space for supplies; teacher’s 
desk; American flag; graphophone; low black- 
boards; sand table, deep, low, lined with zinc; 
drop-leaf work shelves, long, low, total length 
30 feet by 18 in. (not under blackboards) ; 
individual compartment, 12 x 14 x 9 inches for 
each child in place of desks; cupboards for 
work material accessible to children; work 
bench, large box or saw horses and board. 








FRANK ARVISG 
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{We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important aad 


progressive movements.] 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


PROFESSIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


The growth of professional consciousness has 
been largely the result of the growth of the 
scientific spirit in education, together with the 
deveicpment of local and national organiza- 
tions, working, not for selfish, personal inter- 
rests, but for the betterment of public education 
in the interests of the child. 

The organizations most instrumental in the 
‘development of this growing consciousness and 
‘unselfish ideal of social service may be con- 
‘sidered as the national, state, and local bodies 
with their great teacher membership. Roose- 
‘velt rightfuliy said that every person owes 
some of his time to the upbuilding of his pro- 
fession. We go a step farther and declare that 
every teacher owes it to himself and to his 
community to give net only a little of his time 
but a little of his money as well in the effort 
to advance the profession of teaching. 

Superintendent Cody urges the Detroit 
teachers to affiliate themselves at once with the 
local, state and naticnal organizations so that 
Detroit's example may be a stimulus to other 
‘cities and other states. 


a 


PASADENA SCHOOLS 


From Boston to Pasadena is a far cry, but 
the name of the great educator, Horace Mann, 
over the doorways of schools in the two cities 
forms a link binding the two cities in a close 
educational bond. 

The Horace Mann High School of Pasadena 
has had a phenomenal growth the past two 
years, increasing from 1,880 pupils in 1920 to 
2,822 pupils in 1922. By dividing the pupils into 
two groups, one of which attended the assembly 
while the other reported to advisory class- 
rooms, by the extension of the school day, and 
by the extension of physical education, con- 
gestion has been prevented. 

The special feature of the year has been 
the extension of physical education, under the 
direction of Director Cecil Martin. It has 
been definitely a health program as well as a 
factor in citizenship training and leadership. 


——=——— 


THE “ATMOSPHERE” OF A COLLEGE 


Is there such a thing as education by absorp- 
tion? The question regarded as a pleasantry 
will provoke a sniile and nothing more. But 
beyond question there exists in and through 
and around every college a subtle something 
—call it atmosphere if you like—which, like 
‘the atmosphere enveloping the globe, exerts a 
pressure of—imay I say?—fifteen pounds to the 
square inch. When young pecple select their 





college they do not always understand that 
they will be obliged to reckon with this in- 
visible but dynamic force. On leaving college 
they will carry with them not only what they 
have’ acquired by effort but what they have un- 
consciously absorbed without effort. 

The atmosphere of a college affects for better 
or for worse, the intellectual. social, moral, and 
spiritual life of every person within its reach. 
Its moulding and directing power is very great. 
It may determine attitudes and ideals. The 
college may serve or fail to serve the com- 
munity as much by its aimosphere as by its 
curriculum. The fact is not recognized because 
the college atmosphere belongs among the im- 
ponderables and cannot be weighed or meas- 
ured, though its power can be felt and its 
results observed. Every college is bound to 
prcvide an atmosphere that is wholesome and 
helpful; an atmosphere that makes for char- 
acter and freedom and reverence and intellec- 
tual life and good manners and good citizenship 
and social service—President Cole, Wheaton 
College. 

a 

John V. Conway, picturesque Spanish-Ameri- 
can, is known as the “Billy Sunday of the 
rural schools of New Mexico.” Monuments to 
his industry and professional zeal sre modern 
school baildings. mvcnlight schools, and laws 
for the betterment of his people. His achieve- 
ments in developing rural life cover a period 
of nearly a quarter of a century. They are 
worthy a high place in the annals of lives cf 
notable Americans. 

Here they are: Sixty-one rural schoolhouses 
built without taxation; rural teachers taught 
cooking and sewing: consolidated — rural 
schools; sixty-three adult moonlight schools 
established; passage of county unit tax law; 
tax amendments to starve rural schools de- 
feated: fifteen years’ service as county stper- 
intendent; four years assistant state superin- 
tendent; two years state superintendent; and 
twenty years prominent in state and national 
educational associations. (American Fduca- 
tional Digest.) 

siiainailintinans 
NATURE STUDY REVIEW 

This little magazine keeps up to its usual 
fine standard in the September issue. It is the 
official organ of the American Nature-Study 
Society which has its headquarters in Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

The leading article is a charming story of 
“ Mish-ka the Little One,” a wee wood mouse, 
by Harcld D. Gibbs, of the Hyannis, Massachu- 
setts, Normal School. 

From far-off China comes “ The Story of the 
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Weeping Willow,” by Paul C. Fuch of Chentu_ 
Sechuan, illustrated by an exquisite: sketch 
from a painting by Fee, Shao-Loa. In China 
the weeping willow is one of the most common 
trees which welcomes the eye of the stranger. 
it “is scattered over the whole country from 
Manchuria to Turkestan, in the middle valleys 
of Tibet, and in the extreme South.” The 
tough exible twigs are often used for basket- 
making and the branches are used for house- 
building and for smaller articles of furniture. 
In China, streets, highways and canals are 
usually shaded by the thread-like twigs of 
weeping willows. References to the willow 
are constantly to be found in Chinese poetry. 

The closing article in the magazine is a 
thesis on “The History of Nature Study,” by 
Dora Otis Mitchell, Ed. M., of the Graduate 
School of Education of Harvard University. 

— Qa 

GERMANY TO REVISE SCHOOL HISTORIES 

Germany is to have a modern history based 
upon developments from the time of the 
French revolution to the outbreak of the 
Worid War. Criticisms from democratic 
sources that present-day instruction in history 
was stil! subject to the old ideas of militarism 
brought about the decision of the government 
to publish 2 book more properly suited to 
teachers and instructors and school classes in 
the new republic of today. 

A prize for the accepted work has been 
offered by the minister of the interior, and 
Germany’s best known professcrs of hiscory 
have been appointed as judges. 


—9—— 


UNDER NOURISHMENT IN PRE-SCHOOL CHIL: 
DREN 


Astounding percentages cof under-nourish- 
ment and physical defects were fcund in a 
group of 6,015 young children of Gary, Indiana, 
studied by the United States Department of 
Labor through the Children’s Bureau. 

The Gary study is the first investigation by 
the Bureau of the “ neglected age of childhood” 
between babyhood and school. 

Two reports have been written on the results 
of this study. - The first, called “ Physical 
Status of Pre-School Children,” was issued 
last year. The second, called “ Children of Pre- 
School Age in Gary, Indiana” and dealing with 
general chiid-welfare conditions, especially 
nutrition, is new in press. Results of the 
second study show the poverty of diet among 
nearly all the children. 

The diets were classified into five 
groups, A, B, C, D and EE, accord- 
ing to their adequacy and _— suitability 
for chiidren from two tu seven years of age. 
The A diet is simply any diet capabte of meet- 
ing the body's needs, such as milk, whole 
ecreal, and fruit and vegetable daily. Only 
twenty-five of the whole 6.015 children, how- 
ever, were found in this class. The B diet also 
amounted to only 8.5 per cent. of the whole 
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eroup. Nearly two-thirds (60.5 per cent.) were 
found to have diets plainly incapable of cover- 
ing all their bodily requirements. 

The report also analyzes other conditions 
affecting children of this age, including com- 
munity conditions, home and family conditions, 
housing, economic conditions, child care and 
hygiene, and dental care. 

nieadieaee 
THE LEXINGTON HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIA 
TION SETS A WORTHY EXAMPLE 

The Boston Herald quotes from the Lexing- 
ton Times the following resolutions of the 
Home and School Association, which are well 
worth vassing along :— 

Whereas, we parents of children in the public 
schools of Lexington realize the responsibility 
develuping upon us and desire to co-operate 
with the teachers for the best interests of our 
children. 

We, the undersigned, hereby resolve :— 

I. That children in the elementary grades 
shall go to bed by 8 o’clock p.m. 

That children in the junior high grades shall 
go to bed by 9 o’clock p.m. 

That children in the senicr high grades shall 
go to bed by 10 o’cleck p.m. 

Except in case of social activities. 

ll. That home social activities be confined as 
far as possible to Sunday and Saturday even- 
ings; that they last not later than 10.30 o'clock 
p.m., and that they be suitably chaperoned. 

Ill. That during daylight saving, neighbors 
shall co-operate in having the streets quiet at 
a reasonable hour, so that children of all ages 
shall get the necessary amount of sleep. 

IV. That we see to it that a home lessqn 
period will be observed with regularity, and wiil 
co-operate im a neighborly way so that our 
child’s play hour will not be his playmates’ 
study hour. 

V. That children of grammar school age shall 
not attend movies on school days oftener than 
ence in two weeks, but that they be encouraged 
to spend their playtime out of doors; that they 
shall not attend evening shows except Satur- 
day at 6.36 o’clock. 

VI. That reading matter shall be carefully 
supervised, and lists of approved books to be 
found in the Cary Library be distributed. 

VII. That we will visit school often. 

onetime 
NEW MILWAUKEE COURSES 

Seven members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin will conduct extension 
courses in Milwaukee especially for teachers, 
beginning in October. Dr. J. W. Powell, sup- 
erintendent of the Milwaukee Extension divi- 
sion, will conduct classes in “ Carlyle and Rus- 
kin” and “The Literary Aspects of the Bible.” 
Professor F. C. Sharp, ot the departinent of 
philosophy, is to present a course in “The 
Problems of Political Ethics.” 

Courses in Shakespeare, educational psychol- 
cgy, English and literature will also be given. 
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MR. GILLAN’S ARTICLES. 


Connersville, Indiana, September 20, 1923. 

Dear Mr. Winship: I have carefully read Gillan’s Arti- 
cles I and II, “Why Do Bankers Get Rich,” August 30, 
September 13, 1923, Journal of Education. I do not intend 
a “reply” but you will permit me the following com- 
ments :— 

1. Would you publish an article, “Why Do Farmers 
Get Rich?” He takes a single grain of corn, from this he 
produces an ear of nine hundred grains, each of these in 
turn he likewise plants and each grain produces its full 
ear, etc., etc., to this: If this process had been followed 
with only a single grain of the corn that Joseph saved in 
Egypt until today there would now be enough corn to 
cover the earth two hundred miles in depth, and besides 
enough for a hundred miles for Mars, and for fifty miles 
for Jupiter, etc. It’s easy. Any eighth grade child can 
figure it out. 

2. Is “Some bankers would deny the validity of the 
law of gravitation, the multiplication table, or the ten 
commandments if it were to their financial interest to do 
so,” worthy to appear in a serious article in the Journal of 
Education ? 

3. Do the sentences: “The use of that fifty per cent 
for loaning purposes costs the bank nothing except the 
trivial expense of bookkeeping,” and “the interest which 
the bank receives from loaning the funds available from 
deposits is clear gain,” do these sentences state facts or 
the approximation of facts? Would a public school 
teacher “get by” with that kind of instruction? Mr. Gil- 
lan would probably grant that the bank that has his ac- 
count at feast maintains an expensive vault to protect the 
other fifty per cent. of his deposits that it does not loan 
out, but holds subject to his convenience and demand. Of 
course, Mr. Gillan and all the good people of Milwaukee 
pay for their own checks, and once a month they all rush 
into their banks to pay their proportionate share of the 
rent, the light bills, the insurance, the books and stationery, 
the salaries (“trivial”), the postage (overdraft notices 
included), the taxes, and the losses which are to some ex- 
tent inevitable. And if a bank does happen to be robbed 
depositors say: “As for me and my money, forget it.” 

4. Of course it is perfectly proper that municipalities, 
counties, and states should get as large an interest return 
on the public money as they can get consistent with the 
safety and the convenience that they require and demand. 
Mr. Gillan does not mention it, but it is usual for banks 
to give special bond for the safety of public money. Some 
states still place public money with the highest bidder. 
Any state can do so. There is a better and a safer way, 
that’s all. : 
5. “Banks profit by the misfortunes and necessities of 
individuals and municipalities.’ This shows such a lack 
of economic sense that I am surprised at the presumption 
of the man that wrote it. What could he not say of the 
farmer that supplies milk for hungering, crying babes but 
at a price, or of the merchant that sells a coat to a cold 
and shivering lad upon a winter day but likewise at a price, 
or of the mechanic that rebuilds a roof over the last days 
of “misfortunate” husband and his companion wife, or of 
the physician that hastens to bind a broken bone and then 
is heartless enough to expect a fee. No—there is a place 
for these all to serve and in turn to live and to be served. 

6. Now the unfortunate thing is that such articles tend 
to give teachers a wrong attitude toward the world in 
which they have to live. Only yesterday a teacher came 
to me for financial advice. Under the influence of a 
smooth salesman she had conditionally but actually sub- 
scribed for ten shares of a certain stock at $100.00 a share. 
I was able to show her out of my active files that the stock 
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in question was of doubtful intrinsic value, and that me 
could actually be purchased at the market for less than. 
$20.00 a share. What if she had not come? We want. 
more to come, not fewer. Bankers will not mislead a. 
teacher at such a time. 

7. Even more important is the effect upon the teacher’s. 
attitude in another respect. Do you want the teachers of 
America to feel and believe that so important and so useful! 
a class as the bankers of the country.are parasites upow: 
society? Do you want them to spread this “atmosphere” 
in the grammer schools and high schools of America ?° 
Articles like these appear to have no other intended effect. 
I looked through the last number of the Journal from be- 
ginning to end. Everything else seemed to “belong” but: 
where does this “come in” in the Journal of Education? 

I might tell you how many years with both pleasure and 
profit I have read the Journal of Education, and how often 
I have been enthused and delighted and informed by the 
hearing of your addresses. That's personal and not im- 


portant, but that you may know that I have some basis of 
experience for what I feel and state I must give you these 


items of a personal nature :— 


Superintendent of Schools, Maquoketa, Iowa, 1907-1912;- 


A. M. Columbia University, New York, 1911; Superinten- 


dent of Schools, Connersville, Indiana, 1912-1920; director: 


and assistant cashier, First National Bank of Connersville, 
Indiana, 1920-1921; vice-president, First National Banik,. 


1921-1922; president, First National Bank, Connersville,. 


January, 1923. 

I “taught school” twenty-five years; my wife was a 
teacher; I had and have no “pull” of any kind; I own 
twenty shares—one per cent. of the stock of “my” bank. 
I do have, I believe, a little sense, enough character so I 
can look any man in the face, and a great willingness to 
work, and ordinarily I mind my own business; but if any 
reputable banking journal should publish an article about 
teachers or teaching similar to the ones quoted above, I 
want to be the first to know it and to repudiate it. I 
know something both of the rewards and of the difficulties 
of each calling. 

Very sincerely, 
E. L. Rickert. 


——— 


In twenty-one years the number of pupils in the schools 
of the United States increased 5,977,020. In 1902 there 
were 16,123,050 and now there are 22,100,070 pupils. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Dear Dr. Winship: That education as a whole is 
better today than it was half a century ago, no man who 
keeps in touch with educational affairs and his own mind 
open can doubt. We see the changes on every hand, North 
and South, East and West. But there are some changes 
going on or completed that may perhaps be regretted. 

Fifty years ago, the schoolmaster or schoolmistress, the 
college professor and all other teachers had heart-to-heart 
talks with their students when they overhauled moral char- 
acters, trends and traits, breeding or lack of it, habits and 
manners. These men and women stood in fact in loco 
parentis; they knew this; the parents knew this; and the 
students took what they styled “the lecture” in good part. 
A teacher who did not get inside the mind of his students 
was considered unfit to teach. 

I wonder where these old-fashioned teachers have gone, 
I have a fear that what is gone is the sense of right-and- 
wrong that made the substance of the disposition of teach- 
ers then toward their youth. It was a period when preach- 
ers preached on sin and punishment; the churches do not 
hear many sermons on this line now. 
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Fifty years ago, there was a mighty insistence that 
American history is critically important. The boy or girl 
who did not know why we had to go free trom Great 
Britain, what freedom, self-government, tyranny are, why 
we fought the Civil War, what slavery, state's rights, the 
Union of States are, why we went for a protective tariff, 
internal improvements, a strong navy, how we added terri- 
tory after territory, state and colony, and how important it 
is that boys should grow up strong and wise enough to run 
this government and to fight for this nation was not con- 
sidered smart enough to get out of grammar schooi. 
Geography also was essential then; but there are cities now 
where the boys and girls close their last geography at the 
end of the sixth grade. 

When the S. A. T. C. appeared in our colleges, the stu- 
dents did not know whether Texas was larger or smaller 
than Massachusetts, and whether Daniel Webster was for 
-or against Liberty and Union, now and forever! The 
S. A. T. C. mind was anxious to go as officer to Europe 
and fight the Germans, but this mind did not know whether 
Germany was south or north of the Equator. 

There is no progress backward. I would not revive the 
old days even if I could; but they contained ideas and 
practices essential to this Republic. I knew well the cities 
in which I was a city school superintendent, and I know 
better the city where I taught as a college professor for 
many years; what I know is that with their large majori- 
ties of foreigners and children of foreigners, the popula- 
tions were growing up in fact without adequate knowledge 
of American history and geography, Americans ideals and 
trends; and that the condition was growing worse with 
every new Autumn of the school year. 

I have somewhere a letter that the senior J. Pierpont 
Morgan wrote with his own hand to me when I asked 
him for a photograph of his grandfather, the poet, Jobn 
Pierpont, who wrote “Stand the ground’s your own, my 
braves.” In that letter he said that he was prouder of 
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being the grandson of John Pierpont than he was glad of 
being the son of Junius Spencer Morgan from whom he 
inherited millions. The great banker and business man 
was right,—far more right than are the educators of today 
who in their enthusiasms for mental tests, which are good, 
and for mechanical training, which is very good, and for 
physical development, which is excellent, are forgetting 
that to know the land and the traditions is essential to the 
rearing of the next generation in law, order, freedom and 
patriotism. 

Already the schools are suffering from their own prod- 
uct, and the young teachers cannot teach the facts of the 
land and the traditions because they themselves were not 
brought up to know them. 

A few days ago I happened to read the story of a liter- 
ary man not yet old, who said that recently for the first 
time he had read the Reply to Hayne by Webster and then 
the Seventh of March Speech, and that it brought tears 
to his eyes to realize that so great a man had once lived, 
with such magnificent ideas so wonderfully developed, and 
that he himself had to wait until he was past thirty years 
old before he ever discovered Daniel Webster. 

Yet fifty years ago every boy and girl knew much about 
Webster and knew his speeches. But our schools would 
not study him now even if he had become President, as he 
certainly merited becoming. 

A Wild West movie is a poor substitute for the patient 
geography that made us know exactly where Iowa is, and 
what it has for soil, and where San Francisco is and why 
California is certain to grow and grow for many a decade. 

For one, I am sorry that every boy and girl in America 
does not study American history and geography straighs 
through grammar school; and that teachers of today do 
not know how to get into the hearts of boys and girls with 
the notion of checking what is not right and cheering up 
what is, especially the latter. 

William E. Chancellor. 















NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


This is your fight, 
too! 
YOU are happy in your health. Do 


you know that for eighteen years 
Tuberculosis Associations have been 
fighting to keep you healthy? 


The campaign against tuberculosis, 
supported largely by the sale of 
Christmas Seals, saved more than a 
hundred thousand lives this year. 
Who knows but that this campaign 
has saved you and your family from 
the scourge of consumption? 


Buy Christmas Seals. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


LANGUAGE: ITS NATURE, DEVELOPMENT AND 
ORIGIN. By Otto Jespersen, professor in the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. Cloth. 448 pp. 

The name of the great Scandinavian scholar and teacher, 
Otto Jespersen, is one to conjure with in the field of gen- 
eral linguistics and phonetics as well as in that of English 
philology; like another great Scandinavian scholar, Krist- 
offer Nyrop, in Romance philology, he has won deserved 
respect and repute in a branch of learning in which nativ2s 
of the country concerned might well be expected to have 
a marked advantage. The recognition that has come to 
Dr. Nyrop from Frenchmen and particularly to Professor 
Jespersen from Englishmen is therefore a noteworthy 
tribute to high accomplishment in the face of obstacles not 
frequently overcome. Professor Jespersen was only re- 
cently chosen president of the Modern Humanities Re- 
search Association, the recognized organization of British 
specialists in the field of language and literature, and his 
books on English cases, on Chaucer, on “The Growth and 
Structure of the English Language,” on “Negation in Eny- 
lish,” and on “Modern English Grammar,” not to mention 
his “Articulation of Speech Sounds,” “How to Teach a 
Foreign Language,” and numerous books and articles on 
phonetics, are part of the standard equipment of special- 
ists in the fields concerned. In this new and imposing 
book Jespersen has brought together in compact form the 
results of years of study and thought upon general lin- 
guistic problems, though the work by no means repre- 
sents all he has to say, nor to any extent his final word, 
upon any of the subjects treated. 

Book I is an interesting sketch of the development of 
linguistic science from its beginning in antiquity through 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance down to the present, 
with special emphasis upon the progress made in the 
nineteenth century, when the science as we now know ‘t 
began to take form and make progress. Book II, entitled 
“The Child,” discusses sounds, words, grammar, the influ- 
ence of the child on linguistic development, etc. Book III, 
“The Individual and the World,” discusses “The For- 
eigner,” “Pidgin and Congeners,” “The Woman,” and 
“(Causes of Change.” Book IV, “Development of Lan- 
guage,” treats of etymology, progress or decay, the origin 
of grammatical elements, sound symbolism, and the origin 
of speech. Bibliographical material and an index are in- 
cluded. The list of subjects covered as given above can 
give but a fragmentary idea of the interest and versatility 
of the book. There is literally not a single uninteresting 
page in the volume. The illustrations of points discussed 
are nearly always of a striking sort, and the new vistas of 
knowledge and investigation opened up by even the most 
casual reading of the book are numerous and appealing. 
No teacher of English or of foreign languages can afford 
to miss this “treat,” while students of general linguistics 
or of anthropology will find it the best basic work upon 
the subject. 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING. By Newell Howland 
Comish, Oregon Agricultural College. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 340 pages. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

So far as we know this is the first book that has at- 
tempted to cover the whole field of consumption in such 
a way as to appeal to the general reader. It deals with 
standards of living and the factors affecting them, and 
under this head Mr. Comish discusses the economic laws, 
aims, and standards of consumption, the minimum quan- 
tity budget necessary for a worker’s family of five, and the 
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this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor ur 


effects of advertising, habits and fashions, consumptive 
statutes and other factors that influence consumption. It 
also deals with the sources of consumptive goods and the 
means of acquiring them, including buying directly from 
farmers, buying from middlemen and buying co-opera- 
tively. 

Professor Comish is a master of detail, is equipped with 
almost exhaustless information, has ability to put essen- 
tial facts clearly, forcefully and interestingly and the pub- 
lishers have illustrated his book elaborately and illuminat- 
ingly. 


MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION. The Persistent Factors of the Great 
War. By Harry Grant Plum and Gilbert Giddings 
Benjamin. Cloth. 413 pages. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 

The authors have been successful in writing Modern 
and Contemporary European History having in mird al- 
ways the effect of the European activities from 1815 to 
1914 upon the Great War of 1914-1918. 

It is a study indispensable to appreciation of the causes 
of the Great War and the catastrophe to Germany of the 
ending of the war as it ended. 

The way Plum and Benjamin present European His- 
tory for a hundred years makes their story of the causes 
of the Great War and the cause of its tragic 2ncing clear 
as they could be presented in no other way. 


SPECIMENS OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. Ar- 
ranged and edited by James Muitenburg, University 
of Nebraska. Cloth. 412 pages. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 

The schools, public, private and parochical, are magnify- 
ing Biblical literature as never before, and as there are 
reasons for this so there are notable and noble results 
recognized as the outcome of this new use of the Bible, 
and Professor Muitenburg makes the most of his oppor- 
tunities to serve the schools by the production of a really 
remarkable book in which he gives the best setting for 
Biblical Narratives in History, in the Short Story, in 
Parable, and in Fable. 

Naturally the Poetic selections, of which there are 
thirty readings, are from Judges, Samuel and the Psa'rs. 
The Dramatic is selected from Job, the Psalms and Songs. 
of Solomon. 

The Reflection selections, twenty, are all from Proverbs. 
The Essays are from Ecclesiastes and James. The Read- 
ings in Rhapsody are from Isaiah, Zephaniah and Zech- 
ariah. The Inflective is from Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Joel,. 
and Nahum, Emblem Prophecy is from Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, Satire Isaiah 44: 9-20. Lament, Jeremiah. Dra- 
matic Prose, Micah. There are more than fifty worder- 
ful selections from the Gospels, and ten from the Letters. 
The sections of Oratory are mostly from The Acts, al- 
though Joshua and Amos are both drawn upon. 








Oculists and Physicians: 

Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was: 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians: 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 

—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 

Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 

for k of the Eye Free. M E EB REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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SPRINGFIELD 





THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST 


An old saying but especially true in 


ume BOOK COVERS 
HOLDEN COVERS 


| Save Money for the Taxpayer by making the Books last longer and Teach Pupils THRIFT 
| and RESPONSIBILITY in handling Public Property 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 




















EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. Contributions 


John J. Kelley is appointed dean at 
the Bridgewater State Teachers Coi- 
lege, Massachusetts. He is a man of 
the best of professional training and 
experience. 


There are 8,000 enrulled in the 
Minnesota State University this sea- 
son. In addition there are 4,000 en- 
rolled in the other five colleges of 
Minnesota. St. Thomas College re- 
corded 1,000; St. Olaf, 887; Carleton, 
827; Hamline, 539, and Macalester 
about 500. 





On October 1 the South Florida 
Military Academy opened its first 
season at Sutherland, near Tampa. 








FOR SALE 


Thirty shares of 8% Preferred 
stock, par value, $100, of a finan- 
cially sound and growing publishing 
company. Dividends are being paid 
semi-annually. Owner must sell. 
For full particulars address 


A; 3. I 
Care Journal of Education 
Boston, Mass. 














FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 





must be signed to secure insertion. 


The new school, South Florida’s only 
military academy, overlooks the Gulf 
of Mexico and is on the highway 
from Tampa to the west coast and 
from St. Petersburg to Tarpon 
Springs. The superintendent of the 
school, a Tampa man, says that the 
prospects for the school are _ good. 
The buildings, which were formerly 
occupied by Southern College, a 
Methodist institution, are equipped 
with every modern convenience. A 
large gymnasium, athletic field, tennis 
and bowling courts have also been pro- 
vided. The institution is now issu- 
ing a catalogue oi information and 
views. 

Meriden, Connecticut, teachers to 
the number of more than iorty are 
taking a course on Educational and 
Vocational Guidance with Professors 
Brewer, Inglis and Proctor of Har- 
vard University as directors of the 
course. The registration fee is fif- 
teen dollars, and credit may be earned 
on a graduate degree. 


R. B. Ogilby, president of Trinity 
College, Hartford, is very much 
alive to the interests of the students in 
their social and athletic activities as 
well as in the scholastic functioning 
of the college. 


Miss Anna E. Nolan, principal of 
Lincoln Grammar School, has been 
unanimously re-elected president of 
the Connecticut State Teachers’ Feder- 
ation. 

Superintendent McGinnis, Revere, 
Mass., in a letter to all teachers at 
the opening of schools in September 
had this important paragraph: “I de- 
sire to call to your attention only one 
professional matter pertaining to your 
teaching, and that is that the most 
important factor in the school sys- 
tem is the pupil. The most important 
duty of the teacher is to become ac- 
quainted with her pupils. Knowledge 
of subject matter is important. 











is important. Knowledge of the best 
teaching methods is important. But 
the most important knowledge any 
teacher can possess is an intimate 
knowledge cf the abilities, the likes 
and the dislikes of individual pupils. 
This knowledge can be obtained only 
by gaining the confidence of the pupils 
through a sympathetic and fair-’ 
minded attitude toward the pupil and 
his every-day problems. Nothing of 
the firmness necessary to maintain 
proper discipline need be relinquished 
by the teacher in carrying out this 
policy. A teacher that early estab- 
lishes in the minds of the pupils a 
reputation for fairness will find joy 
and delight in teaching.” 





The Sierra Educational News for 
September says: “No meeting of the 
N. E. A. would be complete without 
that dean of educational editors and 
lecturers—Dr. <A. E. Winship of 
Boston. His response to the address 
of welcome was a gem,—eloquent, 
pungent, informational.” 


The Berkeley, California, fire which 
was reported not to have hit the State 
University did much damage to mem- 
bers of the faculty. Its greatest harm 
was done to what is popularly styled 
“the culture section.” Approximately 
1,000 college girls, wearing kitchen 
aprons, begrimed with smoke, assisted 
the Red Cross, while 500 others 
donned knickerbockers and went out 
to fight brush fires that were the 
cause of the conflagration. At least 
twenty-two professors, members of 
the University of California faculty, 
lost their homes and practically all 
within them. Among those of the 
faculty members who were made 
homeless were: Professor H. R. Hat- 
field, dean of faculty; Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, president emeritus of the 
University; Ralph C. Webber, acting 
dean of college of agriculture; Pro- 
fessor J. Lowenberg, professor of 
logic. The home of Ralph P. Merritt, 
former controller at the university and 
now head of the Sun Maid Raisin 


Knowledge of classroom management Growers’ Association, was destroyed. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. « 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave, 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.,549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. dirmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 Fifth Avenue 


Recommends college ané normal graduates, specialists, and other teachera 
to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 





Advises parents about schools. 





WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
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The 1923 state legislature of 
Florida made the humane course im 
public schools compulsory. The Bill 
which effected this is entitled: An 
Act to Provide a Course of Instruc- 
tion in the Public Schools of this 
State Relative to the Protection of 
Birds and Animals. This is to be 
taught directly by lectures, talks, 
“Bird Day” observance and by form- 
ing “Bands of Mercy.” 


From 1912 unti! the close of the 
school year in June Schenectady (N. 
Y.) pupils deposited $303,355.41 in 
the school savings system. The 
amount deposited last year, $88,502.90, 
nearly doubles that of the previous 
year. 


Harvard’s football eleven weighed 
2.070 pounds when it went to its first 
game this season. More than a ton 
bone, muscle and organs. 





The estimate of expenses for the 
New York public school system next 
year as reported by the president is 
approximately ninety-eight million dol- 
lars or $113 per capita for the 875,000 
pupils who are expected to attend 
school. 


Miss Hallie Halasey, Mayville, 
Missouri, one of the teachers who 
helped Bert Cooper make Nodaway 
county, Missouri, has gone to Cor- 
dova, Alaska, where she will carry 
the art and science of making a school 
100 per cent. efficient and fully ap- 
preciated by the community. She has 
just the professional spirit and per- 
sonality which that great new world 
in Alaska needs. 


Dr. H. K. Warren will continue as 
president of Yankton College, South 
Dakota, for the present and until a 
successor is elected. He has been 
president of the college for thirty 
years, and in college work for fifty 
years. 


The Department of Engineering 
Mechanics of Yale University an- 
nounces that three prizes of $500, $300 
and $200 are to be awarded by the di- 
rectors of the William Phelps Foun- 
dation for Highway Traffic Regulation 
to that student of the sophomore, jun- 
ior or senior class of Yale College or 
Sheffield Scientific school or the School 
of Fine Arts and Agriculture, who 
shall submit the best essay on any 
assigned topic or phase of the modern 
traffic problem in large cities. 








BME RSO NN 
CGollege of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest schéol of Oratory. 


Literature and Pedagogy in America 


It aims to develop in the otudent “a knowledge of his own powers in - 


pression whether as a creative thinker or 


interpreter. Degr 


an 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on appitcation *te 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 











other day. 
“Mr. Rollins, 


it, but I know that I got a rousing 


definite. 


for 3rd or 4th grades 


PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 





THE ARLO PLAN 


We were talking to Superintendent Thompson, 


of Lancaster, says 
four times with one class, they enjoy it so much, and get so much 
benefit from the practice,” we said. 

“Well,” he replied, “I don’t know how many times our pupils read 
encore when I took a bunch of 
ARLOS into a fourth grade vesterday.’ 

It is testimony like this that gives us real pleasure. To put real joy, 
plus new power, into the lives of children is worth while. 

In PATHWAYS, the new reader for -history background, we take 
great pride, because it helps to make a difficult subject pleasant and 


CLEMATIS ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades 


Upper first and second grades 
By Bertna B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


of Deerfield, the 
that they use ARLO frequently 


Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 


BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
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Four vertebrae of a brontosaurus 
were found recently by F. T. Runkle 
in the mountains near Billings, Mon- 
tana. They have been identitied by 
the Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory as bones of the reptile which 
existed 140,000,000 exaeees ago. 


Mrs. Edward Hyatt, widow of the 
late State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of California, died sud- 
denly recently. Mrs. Hyatt was only 
sixty-three years of age, but had been 
prominent in education in the State, 
notably in Southern California, for 
more than a third of a century. There 
are eight children living, all promi- 
nent in various lines of activity. The 
sons are successful in professional 
life. In her husband’s long service 
at the head of the State Department 
of Education, Mrs. Hyatt was a vital 
force. 

Left homeless by Berkeley’s disas- 
trous fire Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
president emeritus of the University 
of California, and his wife are to re- 
side in a tiny apartment garage owned 
by friends. Furniture saved from the 
Wheeler home during the fire was 
moved into the garage, which is two 
blocks from the site of their former 
home. Mr. and Mrs. Allen Gleason, 
owners of the garage and friends of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler, could not pre- 
vail on them to share their home. A 
movement was initiated at once among 
alumni of the University to replace 
Dr. Wheeler's library as far as 
possible. 

Jonesboro, Arkansas, is just com- 
pleting a handsome brick school build- 
ing for the negro children. It has a 
commodious auditorium, manual train- 
ing and home economics departments, 
and a school garden of several lots. 
It will be open to all negro children 
cf the county (Craighead) in which 
Jonesboro is located. 

Anna Swenson, assistant state in- 
spector of rural schools of Minne- 
sota, is making an heroic crusade to 
broaden the vision of country school 
teachers, educating the neighborhood, 
the school board and the taxpayers. 

The Hoover Committee on Elimi- 
nation of Waste in Industry of the 
Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties found that industrial waste 
was due in considerable measure to 
faulty vision. It is estimated that 
25,000,000 gainfully employed Ameri- 
cans are thus afflicted. The Eye Sight 
Conservation Council is conducting a 
national movement for the conserva- 
tion of vision in the schools. Statistics 
covering many years show that nine 
out of every ten persons over twenty- 
one usually have imperfect sight. At 
thirty-one the proportion is larger. 
Above forty it is almost impossible to 
find a man or woman with _ perfect 
sight. It was learned by the examina- 
tion of several thousand school chil- 
dren in one of our large cities that 
sixty- -Six per cent. of them had defec- 
tive vision. Proper lighting of schools 
will go far toward eliminating these 
evils. 

Brawley, Imperial Valley, _ Cali- 
fornia, has a high school with a fac 
ulty of twenty-two. In addition 10 
the usual branches there are teachers 
of the cultivation of citrus fruits, 
grapes, all varieties of gardening, all 
phases of animal husbandry, _ irriga- 
tion. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD e 


NOVEMBER. 


17: New England High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
at Boston University, School of 
Secretarial Science. W. O. Holden, 
secretary. 


23: Rhode Island Association of 
Public School Officials and Rhode 
Island College of Education, 
Providence. R. K. Bennett, Central 
Falls, secretary. 


26-28: New York State 
Association, Albany. 


26, 27, 28: South Dakota Education 
‘Association, Watertown. A. & 
Seymour, Secretary. 


27: Council of Elementary School 
Principals and Teachers, Albany. 


27-28: New York Modern Language 
Association, Albany. 


29: West Virginia Educational As- 
sociation, Wheeling. Bess Ander- 
son, Parkersburg. 


29: New York State Association of 
English Teachers, Albany. WwW. P. 
McIntosh, White Plains. 


30: Essex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


30: Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. (George W. 
McClelland, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia.) 


Nov 30-Dec. 1: Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1: Central Association 
of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
se. Frank B. Wade, Indianapolis, 
nd. 


Teachers 


DECEMBER. 


1: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. (Henry Grattan Doyle, 
George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.) 


6-8: National Society for Voca- 
tional Education, Buffalo. 
26-28: Annual Convention of the 


Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 


27-28: Association of Biblical In- 
Structors in American Colleges and 


Secondary Schools. C. F. Kent, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

26-29: National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 


27-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, Syracuse 


27-28-29: Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America, joint meeting 
with Central Division, Ann Arbor, 
Mich... under auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


27-29: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. A. S. Barr, secre- 
tary, Detroit, Michigan. 


27-Jan. 2, 1924: Seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, American Association 
for the ‘Advancement of Science, 
Section Q (Education). A. S. Barr, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


JANUARY, 1924. 


16-19: Tenth Annual Convention of 
Vocational Education Association 
of Middle West, Hotel Chase, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Leonard w 
Wahlistrom, secretary. 


FEBRUARY, 1924. 


24-28: Department of Superintend- 
ence, Chicago. 


26-28: National Council of Educa- 
tion, Chicago 


JUNE 


2 July — 5: National Education, 
Association, Washington, D. 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Prompt attention to calls for teachers. 


Good openings for available teachers throughout the year. 


Free registration. 


No charge to school officials. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





Our clients are the 
best Schools and Col- 
leges ane pay high- 





[ F T TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A B R est salaries. If de- 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. serving of promotion, 








38TH YEAR 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. ’ let, 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 


they will want yon. 
, Send "fer new book- 
“Teaching as @ 
Business.” 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ 


and FOREIGN 


AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled 


J hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration, 


If you nee@ a teacher for any de- 


sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 


31 Union Square, New York. 





SCHERMERHOR 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 suverior agency for 

366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 

34th and 35th Streets 


New York City 
Established 1855 Also Union Building 


superior people. We 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 


free to school officials. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Charles W. 


Mulford, Prop. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


certainly be of service to those 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools ‘and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


tate in the Union and can 
e receive calls for teachers from every § ; 
hs who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 











WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





6 Beacon St... 


Long Distance Telephone 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager 
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The former consisted only of the joyless drill, drill of pointer 
and tuning fork. F 

Today's teacher revels in advanced chofal composition, in- 
cluding excerpts from oratorio and opera; orchestral music by 
the pupils themselves; and the study of Music Appreciation 
through hearing the world’s greatest masterpieces on the Victrola. 

All these fields require much research for infonnational and 
historical material concerning great composers and their com- 
positions. Teachers will find “What We Hear in Music,” by 
Anne Shaw Faulkner, a veritable treasure-trove for daily refer- 
ence and class use. 

For High School Music History and Appreciation, there is 
no book yet published that can be compared as a class text. 

“What We Hear in Music” is for sale by all dealers in Victor 
products, or will be sent direct, postpaid, for $1.15. Your school 
library is incomplete without a copy of “What We Hear in Music.” 














Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company, 
Camden, New Jersey 


